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HOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Comic MMiscellanp. 


THE WORKHOUSE CLOCK. 
An Allegorp. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THERE’s & murmur in the air, 

And noise in every street— 

The murmur of many tongues, 

The noise of numerous feet-— 
While round the Workhouse door 
The Labouring Classes flock, 

For why ? the Overseer of the Poor 
Is setting the Workhouse Clock. 


Who does not hear the tramp 
Of thousands speeding along 

Of either sex and various stamp, 
Sickly, crippled, or strong, 
Walking, limping, creeping 
From court, and alley, and lane, 
But all in one direction sweeping 
Like rivers that seek the main ? 
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Who does not see them sally 

From mill, and garret, and room, 

In lane, and court and alley, 

From homes in poverty’s lowest valley, 
Furnished with shuttle and loom— 
Poor slaves of Civilization’s galley— 
And in the road and footways rally, 
As if for the Day of Doom ? 

Some, of hardly human form, 
Stunted, crooked, and crippled by toil ; 
Dingy with smoke and dust and oil, 
And smirch’d besides with vicious soil, 
Clustering, mustering, all in a swarm. 
Father, mother, and careful child, 
Looking as if it had never smiled— 
The Sempstress, lean, and weary, and wan, 
With only the ghosts of garments on— 
The Weaver, her sallow neighbour, 
The grim and sooty Artisan ; 

Every soul—child, woman, or man, 
Who lives—or dies—by labour. 


Stirred by an overwhelming zeal, 

And social impulse, a terrible throng ! 
Leaving shuttle, and needle, and wheel, 
Furnace, and grindstone, spindle, and reel, 
Thread, and yarn, and iron, and steel— 
Yea, rest and the yet untasted meal— 
Gushing, rushing, crushing along, 

A very torrent of Man! 

Urged by the sighs of sorrow and wrong, 
Grown at last to a hurricane strong, 
Stop its course who can ! 

Stop who can its onward cours¢ 

And irresistible moral force ; 

O! vain and idle dream ! 

For surely as men are all akin, 

Whether of fair or sable skin, 

According to Nature’s scheme, 

That Human Movement contains within 
A Blood-Power stronger than Steam. 
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Onward, onward, with hasty feet, 

They swarm—and westward still— 
Masses born to drink and eat, 

But starving amidst Whitechapel’s meat, 
And famishing down Cornhill! 

Through the Poultry—but still unfed— 
Christian Charity, hang your head ! 
Hungry—passing the Street of Bread ; 
Thirsty—the street of Milk ; 
Ragged—beside the Ludgate Mart, 

So gorgeous, through Mechanic- Art, 
With cotton, and wool, and silk ! 


At last, before that door 

That bears so many a knock 

Ere ever it opens to Sick or Poor, 

Like sheep they huddle and flock— 

And would that all the Good and Wise 

Could see the Million of hollow eyes, 

With a gleam deriv’d from Hope and the skies, 
Upturn’d to the Workhouse Clock ! 


Oh! that the Parish Powers, 
Who regulate Labour's hours, 
The daily amount of human trial, 
Weariness, pain, and self-denial 
Would turn from the artificial dial 

That striketh ten or eleven, 

And go, for once, by that older one 
That stands in the light of Nature’s sun, 
And takes its time from Heaven! 
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“THE SHIP BREAKER'S YARD.” 


Tue following narrative is taken from a ponderous manuscript, 
bequeathed to me by a great-uncle, who demised about the commence- 
ment of the present century. The compilation was entitled the “ Old 
Express,” and appears to have been the history of an expedition which 
my worthy relative made, when a young man, from London to Dover in 
the old night-coach, in which the ordinary duration of a journey, of 
from sixteen to twenty hours, was prolonged by a snow-storm, and other 
casualties, to a period of twice that time. Hear this, ye patron spirits of 
railroads, of steam-boilers, and aerial velocipedes ! 

As my worthy relative is somewhat prolix in his introduction, giving 
at length the description of the inside passengers, and the dreary horrors 
of the snow-storm, I shall take the liberty of extracting his first story 
without further preamble than the observation, that its narrator was a 
very worthy gentleman, who had volunteered to amuse one of his fellow- 
passengers, a sharp-featured, somewhat diminutive, but very inquisitive 
female, whom my uncle denominated the “Curious Lady.” The cha- 
racters of the other passengers appear to be developed as they occasionally 
comment upon the progress of the story. So, let us fancy ourselves 
inside the “Old Express,” the coach dragging heavily through the 
snow at the rate of one mile and three-quarters per hour, or attempting 
to move at no progressive rate at all. One of the passengers, an indi- 
vidual of vast proportions, enveloped in great-coats and shawls innumer- 
able, a man of few words but many oaths, is asleep in one corner of the 
coach ; while a little spiritual-looking, narrow-visaged, animated gentle- 
man, sits opposite to him, watching every word of the speaker, and 
enjoying every syllable he utters, since it necessarily imposes a restraint 
upon a disposition, which has already obtained for him, in my uncle’s 
manuscript, the epithet of the * Talking Gentleman.” 


“THE SHIP BREAKER’S YARD.” 


Many years since there was an old public-house on the banks of the 
Thames, called the “ Black Robin.” It was somewhere in the vicinity 
of the “ Pageants,” at Redriffe, and stood detached from all other 
buildings. A narrow and dirty lane, fenced in on either side by pieces 
of old ship-sheathing, standing lengthwise, which made it dark and 
unwholesome in the brightest summer’s day, connected the inn with a 
populous, but poor and mean neighbourhood. It was indeed a melan- 
choly-looking place; every retiring tide of the river left a long dreary 
waste of yellow mud, which seemed to infect the very constitution of the 
old house itself; for whenever the chilly northern blasts came off the 
water, its badly-fastened, and ill-conditioned doors and shutters swung 
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to and fro, and banged together, and flew open again, as though the old 
building was shaking in every limb, and chattering with all its teeth 
under a violent fit of the ague. There was something dark and ominous 
about its name, too. Who ‘* Black Robin” was, or had been, no one 
knew ;—pirate, smuggler, or highwayman? Everything connected with 
his history was shrouded in grim obscurity. Various conjectures were 
at times hazarded, concerning his identity with some notorious character, 
who a century or two since had flourished in that neighbourhood, and 
with whose fame, tradition had connected many a fearful deed. Still 
nothing certain was known; and the usual guests, sailors, watermen, and 
shipwrights, so long as the landlord’s ale was good, rarely troubled them- 
selves with inquiring into the character of the founder of his dynasty. 
It was a strange old place that house; it was a wonder indeed that any 
one took the trouble to go out of their way down that dark lane to visit 
it, Still it had a tolerable share of custom ; and many a waterman, as 
he rowed up alongshore, after having discharged his fare, grounded his 
boat for a quarter of an hour at the stairs close by, to take a whet, and 
see what was going on at the “Black Robin.” It was an “ellinge” 
place, as we say in Kent, at least it was in those days, for wharf upon 
wharf since then has accumulated, till there is scarcely a rood of earth 
unoccupied, between London Bridge and the ‘‘ Dog and Duck.” 

Many a dark and secret deed has been done upon the banks of that 
metropolitan Thames, and within half a mile of the densest population. 
Many a midnight shriek has the sullen wash of the river mocked and 
stifled ; and many a victim of outrage and murder has its deep bosom 
buried for ever from human ken. 

The “Black Robin,’ on one side, overlooked the waters of the 
Thames, the rest of its prospect extended over—nay,” said the narrator 
abruptly pausing, as he ominously refreshed his olfactory organ with a 
substantial dose of rappee; “I will not trespass on your time by minute 
particulars, but come at once to the events of my story—” 

*‘ Indeed, sir,” said the curious lady, “Iam dying to hear you com- 
plete your description of the old place—you were just about to say, that 
the prospect extended over—’ 

«“ Ah, my dear madam—a most melancholy look-out. I trust you 
will not press me upon a subject which—” “Certainly not!” we all 
exclaimed, with the exception of the lady passenger, who after a 
moment’s hesitation, said— 

“ Really, sir, I think I could make a guess. Could it be a church- 
yard in which you had buried some dear friend ; your wife, perhaps ?” 

“My wife!” exclaimed the narrator, with the oddest expression I 
ever beheld pourtrayed: “One a great deal more melancholy than that.” 

“‘ Impossible !” said his interrogator. 


‘¢ More melancholy by far,” continued the gentleman. “In a church- 


yard, ma’am, the dead are concealed, shrouded, coffined, buried; there 
is nothing but their tombs or their head-stones visible; but in the place 
I speak of, the dead are unshrined and exposed, stuck up to view in all 
their ghastliness, nay, their very bodies mangled and distorted, and 
divided limb from limb, joint from joint, exhibited to all eyes and in all 
weathers.” 
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“ Horrible!” exclaimed the lady passenger. “ What, joint from joint?” 

«‘ Ay, ma’'am—knees and back, and leg and foot—stem from stern, 
ma'am, saving your pardon.” 

*‘ Scandalous !” said the lady, looking a little flushed. ‘ But how? 
have we a government that can endure, a king that can tolerate, this 
outrage ?” 

“‘ Yes, and an admiralty that sanctions it. Nay, the noblest defenders 
of our laws, the bulwarks of our independence, are there exposed ; 
their limbs, piecemeal, wrenched asunder, their sinews blackening in the 
wind, and the deck which a Vernon trod, or the gallery from whence a 
Rooke issued his orders to fire the enemy’s fleet-——It was a ship- 
breaker’s yard, ma’am.” 

“Bah!” said the swearing gentleman, rousing from his sleep. 

‘“‘ Bah! say I too,” rejoined the narrator, “and I should like any one 
that laughs at me to undergo the horrors of that locality for one night 
only—only one night. Let there be a little moonlight, and let him find 
himself, as I did once, after a deep carouse, lying upon the cold ground, 
and let him suddenly awake and come to his senses! Bah! indeed ;—it 
would be enough to send him off to sleep for ever. There they were, 
those grim mysterious figure-heads, of colossal size, rising among the 
wrecks of men-of-war and Indiamen, like the degraded but incensed 
deities of a heathen world, grim as Egyptian Gods, silent as Eternity ! 
How they looked out on me with their great, broad, lack-lustre eyes, 
chilling my very blood, and making a pagan of me in right earnest ; for 
I verily believe, in my consternation, 1 weut down on my knees to one 
great idol, which I thought was Nemesis, but which proved to be Queen 
Elizabeth, with one leg missing.” 

“ You were a little elevated, no doubt?” said the talking gentleman, 
impatient to edge in a word or two. 

“Elevated! Ay, I might have been at the early part of the evening, 
but I was depressed enough then, I asseare you. I had been that after- 
noon with some companions to Greenwich, and m the warmth of my 
heart I had narrated the history of ‘ Black Robin.’” 

Returning home by water, they made me rather tipsy with champagne, 
the good fellows ! and put me ashore to sober myself upon that most 
desolate of all localities, the dissecting ground of the British Navy. 

It was too bad—I paid them off shortly afterwards. However, to 
continue, nothing could equal the melancholy appearance of the place. 
Independent of the ominous presence of the “ Black Rebin,” there was a 
meagre-looking building of a warehouse, or mould-loft, on one side of the 
yard, looking over the tall feathery sheathing-boards tern from the sides 
of our proudest navies. Standing for the most part erect, were the 
knees and timbers of all descriptions of vessels garnered up with old 
blocks, and “ dead-eyes,” and rusty anchors, and worn-out cables, which 
were writhed about like maimed serpents, in strange confusion. Close 
to the water’s edge, stripped of masts, and deck, and plawking, lay’ the 
gigantic hull of the Medusa frigate, its figure-head awfully grinning, 
—a burlesque upon Horror itself,—as the timbers of the ship, like the 
ribs of some antediluvian monster, rose before me in dim and super- 
natural perspective. Oh, it was a fearful night indeed! now-and then 
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the lights of some vessel in the river, or the sullen glare of a furnace on 
the opposite shore, glimmered through the timbers of the “ Medusa” like 
so many Jack-o’-lanterns!_ Truly, I thought I was in the other world, 
suffering for my sins: how long I lay I know not. Presently, toll, 
toll, toll, a mighty bell sounded through the darkness; a number of 
ghosts or devils, I did not care which, for I felt quite hardened, appeared 
shortly afterwards gliding about the yard with lights ; and then I heard 
a confused din, as of a hundred hammers, and a clapping, and hacking, 
and such a riving, and ringing of iron staples and bolts! 

Verily, thought I, I am dead, but through some infernal mistake, my 
credentials as a christian not being properly made out, I have got into 
the heathen place of punishment, or else I am classically damned along 
with Vulcan and the Cyclops. The more I reflected upon this, the 
more I became convinced of its reality, or how could I have taken to 
worshipping that heathen idol, as I did when I first awoke ? 

However, as day gradually dawned, I returned to my senses, recol- 
lected where I was, and after making my respects to Queen Elizabeth 
and her family, I emerged sound and well from the “Ship Breaker’s 
Yard ;” but to proceed— 

“ Pardon me,” said the lady, “ but the awful bell, sir, the mysterious 
shadows, and supernatural lights ? ” 

“The bell, ma’am, was the yard bell; the shadows were the workmen 
returning at seven o'clock of a winter’s morning to their occupations, 
and the lights were the lanterns by which they worked till day-break.” 

By this time we had arrived at Welling ; the coach stopped to change 
horses, and the historian of the “ Black Robin” alighted, and went into 
the bar of the inn. He immediately ordered a stiff glass of brandy and 
water, hot. 


CHAPTER Il. 


AFTER a considerable delay on the united part of coachman, pas- 
sengers, and horses, for one of our wheelers was a notorious jib, and 
refused to start from the inn door, we once more proceeded on our 
journey. The narrative of the “ Shipbreaker's Yard” was immediately 
continued :—‘‘ Some forty years since, the “ Black Robin” was kept by 
a man named Blakemore, or, as he was familiarly called, ‘ Old Blakey.’ 
He was a strange hand, a perfect nondescript, just fitted for the queer 
old house itself. His costume, for it must have been in the time of 
William and Mary, or Queen Anne, partook of the peculiarities of his 
character. He wore a great over-coat with high collar, and immense 
pockets which flapped over his knees, and his feet were lost in great 
high-heeled shoes. with buckles. He was rather a short man, but he 
crowned himself with an immense broad-brimmed high-peaked hat, so 
that he looked quite top-heavy. There was no superabundance of 
urbanity about his disposition ; nevertheless, he had a deal of company. 
His guests, indeed, were mostly from foreign parts, for never a queer 
built, outlandish bark, moored in the river, but her boat's crew were 
sure to pay the Black Robin a visit. Indeed, his guests at times were 
such as no other landlord would have put up with—such blustering, 
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roaring fellows, who with their oaths and quarrels threatened to shake 
the old place about his ears—such fighting, and contention, and now and 
then, such a murder ! 

«<A murder ?” exclaimed the curious lady. 

«« Ay, Ma’am, so tradition goes—many a murder—sometimes there 
was a Coroner’s Inquest on the body, and a verdict. Sometimes there 
was no body, so there was no inquest, and no verdict; but the old 
Thames could tell many a tale, and some of those old figures in the yard 
close by—if they had tongues, as well as ears.” 

“Well, but if people were missing,” observed the talking gentleman, 
‘surely there would be some inquiries ? 

‘“‘ Missing ?” replied the narrator, “ why, there were plenty that never 
went home again; but as they were mostly in the seafaring line, if any 
inquiry took place, there was always the same answer—‘ They were 
washed overboard in the night,’ that was all "— 

“ Shocking !” said the curious lady—* but Mr. Blakey ?” 

“Old Blakey, Ma’am—O, he got rich, nobody knew how, not 
exactly in money, but in gold and silver, and all sorts of chattels. Such 
curious old watches and rings had he, and antiquated tankards, and cups 
which might have served King Pharoah, and seals which might have 
hung at Solomon’s girdle, and rich Dutch pipes, and foreign snuff-boxes ! 
Some of them left in pledge for drink, others retained for money ad- 
vanced to some poor devil of a mate or boatswain, which they never 
returned to claim, or returning could not redeem. However, they were 
not all sailors who came by water, and landed at the little stairs just 
below Blakey’s house. Many a plash of oars was heard under his window 
at an hour or two past midnight, as at the concerted signal he secretly 
hailed some expected guest, who threw his well-loaded bag upon the 
floor with a fearful curse, ‘ that it was so heavy !”—Then commenced 
the bargaining and haggling for its contents, as one by one the spoils of 
midnight rapine and outrage were exposed to view by the light of an old 
lantern in a little dark room at the back of the house, which Blakey 
called his den. Pirates, smugglers, land-rats and water-rats,—every 
species of every agent of iniquity that prowls the river, or the ocean, 
found an asylum, if not a welcome, at the “ Black Robin.” Hard were 
the bargains which old Blakemore drove, and over many an article pur- 
chased with blood, and acquired by loss of peace of mind by the wretched 
being who offered it for sale, our landlord would contend, until he had 
screwed the poor devil down to the lowest farthing, and sent him forth 
in madness and despair, the sooner to do another deed of blood, since 
the fruits of the last crime had availed him so little. 

One dark tempestuous morning, after Blakey had barred the inn door, 
as his last riotous guest staggered down the murky lane, and groped his 
way, either towards the houses in the distance, or to the banks of the 
roaring river, Blakey cared not which—one dark morning, after closing 
the gate of his den, and raking out every ember of fire from the tap- 
room grate, the landlord of the “ Black Robin” crept up stairs. He had 
himself been drinking freely, as he had made a good bargain over some 
schiedam, the flavour of which was doubly heightened by its being both 
smuggled and stolen. The wind moaned, the river roared, and as the 
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old sign, on its rusty and weather-worn hinges, swung backwards and 
forwards, it creaked in a peculiar and dismal manner. Now and then, a 
tile came rattling down, for there was an awful gale aloft, bounding and 
whizzing against the roof, while the very yard-bell as the ropes swung 
to and fro, like the cord of a murderer's gibbet, gave forth by uncertain 
fits, a low dull sound, as though it were tolling a murderer's knell. 

Old Blakey closed the shutters, crept between the blankets, :and tried 
to go to sleep. Not a wink of rest could he obtain. He tossed and 
turned for an hour or two. No wonder; he little knew what was going 
on in the ship-breaker’s yard. Though the night was obscure, there was 
still a moon, at least a part of one, shining at intervals through the broken 
masses of the dark clouds. The wind howled and moaned, swinging 
backwards and forwards the old ropes and cordage in the yard; and 
playing all manner of tunes among the timbers, and skeletons of the old 
ships. As it lulled occasionally, it was succeeded by a deep murmur, 
like nothing earthly or human,—a strange sound, not exactly sepulchral, 
or ghostlike either, but a peculiar muttering,—“ nought but itself could 
be its parallel.” 

The poor drunken fellow, who had been thrust out of the “ Black 
Robin,” after groping about for some time in the lane, managed to make 
his way into the ship-breaker’s yard, through a side entrance, the door of 
which had been blown off its hinges. Here he staggered about for some 
time, over pieces of timber and piles of sheathing, until he blundered 
down close beside a mutilated figure of old Admiral Benbow, which stood 
adjoining a shed that covered an old sawpit. He received a rather 
severe contusion by his fall, which stunned him for a time. As he came 
to his senses, he thought he heard a strange deep muttering, especially 
in the pauses.of the wind. He listened; and presently a sound was 
heard, which was answered by what appeared a shriller voice from the 
other side of the yard. He rubbed his eyes, and pinched himself; 
however, he found it was no delusion. Again, he heard the sound: 
it came direct from the lips of Old Benbow. At first it was so strange 
that he could not understand it. However, in a little time he became 
more familiar with the phraseology, and was shortly aware that all the 
figures in the yard were holding a conversation. Nevertheless, owing to 
the roaring of the wind, and the confusion of tongues, for there were a 
vast majority of lady figure-heads who all spoke at once, it was some 
time before he was able to ascertain the subject of conversation. At 
length there appeared a sudden calm. It was evident some important 
question had been put to the vote, for it was followed immediately by a 
tremendous noise like the thrashing of corn, or the beating of hemp, 
which he supposed was a clapping of hands, at the question being carried 
by a vast majority. Suddenly, from a distant part of the yard, where he 
recollected having seen a half-length effigy of the “ Vixen,” sloop of war, 
a shrill voice exclaimed, “In the name of his most Catholic Majesty, 
James of blessed memory, I protest against the appointment!” ‘ Pro- 
test and be d—,” growled out Old Benbow, just above. ‘‘ Order, order, 
order!” exclaimed several figures; while a naked figure of Apollo 
shouted out “ shame}? at the tip-top of his voice, probably. at 


Benbow’s ungentlemanly interruption of a lady. The whole question 
appeared about to be reopened. 
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«Try it again,” exclaimed the “ Judge Jeffries.” Silence,” roared 
out the “ Thunderer.” “Turn her out,” shrieked the “ Impartial.” 
‘“‘ The Princess Royal held up her left hand!” lisped the “ Flirt” frigate. 
«“ You lie,” said the ‘‘ Princess Royal.” “I lost it at the battle of 
Harwich, where you ran away from a Dutch dogger !” The confu- 
sion seemed. to be increasing, when a most commanding and domineering 
voice was heard, which seemed partly to silence, if not appal the meeting, 
and “Queen Elizabeth,” scorning to notice the small knot of partizans 
of “ James the Second,” a poor old battered figure-head without a crown, 
proceeded to return thanks for the honour conferred upon her by the 
meeting, and stated that without further delay, she should immediately 
carry their wishes into operation. Thus speaking, she came down from 
the pile of timber, upon the top of which she had been throned, and with 
a gigantic stride, without so much as asking his leave, she snatched a 
trident out of the hands of the figure-head of the “ Neptune.” The poor 
old Sea-god could not make much resistance, certainly, for he was lying 
on the ground, his legs and back parts having been shot away, when the 
bold Drake laid him along-side the ‘‘ Santa Trinidad” when he captured 
the Spanish galleons. However, it was an unkind cut on the part of 
Elizabeth ; but away she strode, and the whole assembly relapsed into 
silence.—All this time Blakey lay trembling and tossing in bed. The 
more he tried to sleep, the more the hideous phantoms of his ill-gotten 
gains, and mispent life, appeared to haunthim. Presently, he thought the 
heard a noise at the window-shutters—he listened ; again the shutters 
shook violently, and a loud voice was heard, which called upon him, “ in 
the Queen’s name, to get out of bed, and open the window.” Trembling 
at the summons, for he knew by instinctive fear it was none of his old 
companions, he felt compelled to obey. He drew open the shutter, and 
then, by a sudden glimpse of the moon, he beheld the great figure-head 
of Elizabeth standing before him, brandishing the trident of Neptune in 
her hand,—he knew it at a glance. He instinctively rubbed his eyes ; 
it was to no purpose, his very flesh appeared to creep. He endeavoured 
to recal his faculties, and consider how the figure-head had got on that 
side of the house, but her Majesty left him no time for reflection. 

“‘ Blakey,” she said, in a hoarse deep voice—* You have entertained 
many a strange guest in your time, but have never once paid us the com- 
pliment of an invitation.” 

“Us,” exclaimed Blakey, his teeth chattering in an awful manner. 
«© Who are ye?” 

«“ Who are we?” said her Majesty, as she swung her trident with 
such a velocity that it. seemed to set the air on fire, within an inch of 
Blakey’s nose. “ Who are we, fellow ?—why your next-door neighbours, 
the presiding spirits of the British navy, the victor Deities of the battle 
and the breeze !—-We have had dull work of it lately in these piping 
times of peace ; 80, as to-morrow is the anniversary of the battle of 
Solebay, we have bespoken an entertainment at your house.” 

«An entertainment at my house?” exclaimed Blakey, in horror. 

“Ay, a sort of free-and-easy,” said her Majesty, with a swaggering 
air of nonchalance. “And I have been deffated to tell you that we 
expect a supper in your best style.” 

“The Lord forgive my sins,” said Blakey internally. What answer 
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to make he knew not, where to entertain such gigantic guests he could 
not guess; at length, stammering out an apology, he begged most 
emphatically to “ decline the honour ; 

*“‘ Decline the honour, caitiff!” shouted Elizabeth, waxing wroth, and 
advancing still closer to the window, with a most majestic air, “ by my 
crown and trident, proud landlord, I will unrobe you!” 

“Unrobe me!” exclaimed Blakey, looking down with consternation 
upon his almost uncovered person. | 

“T'll unshirt you!” roared her Majesty. 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake spare me! spare my license.” 

** By the pope’s teeth, proud landlord, I will take it from you. Nay 
I will do more,” shouted Elizabeth ; “ I will take away your sign.” With 
that she struck the painted effigy of “ Black Robin,” such a blow with 
the trident that the beam snapped asunder, and away went the old 
sign in a hurricane, turned over and over by the fury of the wind 
until it was lost and borne away for ever in the eddying waters of the 
Thames. Blakey now went down upon his knees, and so great was his 
consternation, that he swore to perform all that his fearful visitor 
demanded ; and since he had not a room in his house capable of contain- 
ing his new guests, he pledged himself to have a fitting entertainment 
provided in the old mould-loft not far distant, by the midnight of the fol- 
lowing day. 

Upon this, Elizabeth, with uneven but majestic stride, for she had 
lost a foot and part of a leg in battle, stalked away, and disappeared in 
the darkness. 

The eventful night arrived. It was just such an evening as the last ; 
indeed, if there were any difference, the wind raged more fiercely, and 
the waning and melancholy moon gave up any attempt to pierce 
through the obscurity of the storm. At one o'clock a full red glare, 
like the reflection of a furnace in a lime-kiln, was seen in the direction 
of the old mould-loft. Strange shadows appeared from time to timeto 
cross its windows, and then a clap of thunder was heard, or else a 
peal like an explosion of unearthly laughter, that seemed to shake 
the building to the very ground. Strange—that night there were no 
guests in the “ Black Robin,” but many of the neighbours were at their 
windows or in the streets, looking towards the building, kept from home 
by a curiosity they could not define, bound as by some spell to the spot 
where their attention was first rivetted, and not daring to approach the 
scene. Yet there was one human being a witness of the proceedings of 
the revellers—Blakey himself. How he came there he knew not. 

When the terrific figure-head had left him, he crept into bed, and 
falling at length to sleep, awoke not till the sun had mounted high and 
looked in joyously at the window. Blakey arose and went down among 
his guests; by degrees he recovered his confidence, and long before 
evening, he not only disregarded the promise he had given, but consi- 
dered his night conference with the fgure-head but a delusion. He 
went to bed at his usual hour,—slept, and ‘suddenly awaking, found 
himself in the old mould-loft, surrounded by all the fearful spectres of 
the “Ship Breaker’s Yard.” A’t the head of the board sat his old friend 
Elizabeth ; ranged on either side were grim, and ghastly, and fearful 
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figures,—some shadows only, others limbless and headless trunks: nay, 
all varieties of all fearful shapes were there, from uncouth blocks, on 
which the features of humanity could scarcely be detected, to figures, in 
which the minutest expressions were delineated with a lifelike fidelity. 
Some had heads, others had none; many were without limbs, and some 
were nothing but symbols, such as scrolls and cornucopias, gifted with 
vitality. Besides these corporeal presences, a vast number of shadows 
seemed to be flitting about, outlines, as it were, of beings who had 
existed ages back :—admirals, sea-kings, pirates, and rovers of all 
descriptions. Time and distinction seemed alike confounded, as the 
navigators of the black fleet of “ Neroway,” and old Danish thieves, 
fraternised with Sir Patrick Spencer and Sir Andrew Barton. The 
room was hung with torn and blood-stained banners of all times and 
nations, which waved to and fro to a deep lashing sound like the angry 
murmurs of the ocean, when it drags the shingle along the shore, as the 
wind every moment deepens in its tone, and betokens the coming storm. 
The table was the main-deck of a first-rate, after action ; a ghastly board, 
smeared with blood and brains, and splintered and torn with cannon-shot ; 
shreds of canvas and bunting were thrown over it, and old sails, which 
made but fearful table-cloths. Cutlasses and boarding-pikes lay scat- 
tered round, with which the guests appeared to help themselves to 
invisible viands ; but whether in derision of him and his broken promise, 
or in the actual enjoyment of food which escaped his grosser vision, the 
terror-stricken landlord could not decide. All this time the building rolled 
and swayed like a ship in the wild ocean, now plunging head downwards, 
now rising up like a rearing charger, and now rolling over and diving 
down, as into a deeper deep, and yet lower still, into another deep! 
Then came a calm so fearful, it was more awful than the uproar of the 
elements, and—boom! a silent, solitary, signal-gun sounded, as from a 
wreck, echoed by a wild hurricane of shouts, and clamour, and laughter, 
as if all the fiends were in contention.—And then there was a cry for 
music; for instantly a tempest of all fearful sounds swept over the 
assembly, compassing the deepest base of the storm and the battle, to the 
shrillest and most piercing treble of human agony, cleaving through, and 
sounding above, the artillery of a hundred battle-ships. Yet, every 
moment the burthen of the music changed—wildly, indeed,—now was 
the leading theme the roar of the ocean rising up in its maddest fury— 
now it was a cadence, lulling and dying away, to let a note break in like 
the last sigh of mortal agony; and now, the guests started from the 
board, cutlasses and boarding-pikes were clashed together, and some 
strange diversion seemed proclaimed, as shot, and shells, and red-hot 
cannon-balls, filled the room, hurled at each other by the guests, and 
parried with unearthly dexterity. Impelled to join in this revelry, Blakey, 
amid shouts and laughter, danced wildly and madly, now springing into 
the air to avoid a chain shot that seemed destined to cut him in two, now 
bobbing his head to avoid a red-hot cannon-ball hurled at him by some 
spiteful fiend.—Fiercer and fiercer plied the shot, and wilder became the 
action of the revellers. At a certain interval there was a change in the 
music; yet Blakey never found the entertainment become one whit 
pleasanter.—Barrels of gunpowder were now rolled about the room, it 
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being a practical joke with Benbow, and a dozen other sea-kings, to 
place them under the seat of some unsuspecting guest, and blow him 
up with a lighted fusee in the bung-hole! No sooner was this diversion 
concluded, but it was succeeded by another equally recherché ; a kind 
of hunt-the-slipper ; lighted bombshells being sent round with a comet- 
like celerity, the great zest of the game consisting in each guest getting 
rid of the playthings to his neighbour before they exploded! Explode 
they did; and amid wild and fiendish uproar, the splinters of the old 
figure-heads flew about the room; Queen Elizabeth, however, in some 
respect, took Blakey under her protection, and warded off many a missile, 
which must have sent him, sheer out of the old mould-loft over the roof 
of the *‘ Black Robin,” into the Thames. 

Again, the music changed; the flags and banners flapped and waved 
tumultuously ; the dull red glare of light which had filled the room and 
illuminated its festivities, was concentrated into a fierce and furnace-like 
blaze at the further end of the apartment ; and in the midst of it appeared, 
by some strange devilry no doubt, the hull of a ship on fire. One by 
one her shotted guns exploded, and as the forms of wretched beings were 
seen scorched and writhing in the flames, the old sea-kings and queens 
shouted and laughed more wildly than ever. And now came the con- 
cluding scene of the entertainment. The further end of the room 
appeared to amplify into a stage as extensive as the ocean itself. It was 
the representation, nay, rather the reality of a sea-fight, in which the 
leviathans of the deep, gun to gun, waged desperate and mortal combat. 
All the flags and navies of the world appeared therein engaged. It was 
indeed the reality of battle; the boarding cries, the shouts of victory, or 
the yell of human agony, rose on the ear, mingling with the surging roar 
of the ocean, the thunder of artillery, and the raging of the winds. 
Again, all was silent. A ghastly darkness overspread the banquet- 
room, and the wild and terrific guests, the old and mutilated figures of 
the Ship Breaker’s Yard, began dancing and crowding around the terror- 
stricken Blakey. They came so near that they appeared to crush him. 
He saw their dim and lustreless eyes; their great broad wooden fore- 
heads; while their shadows seemed to give the darkness a deeper gloom, 
as they stood around in a circle, and with beakers full of a foaming and 
simmering liquor, bade him with a shout to pledge them! That instant 
there came a flash of light through that strange darkness, that tinging 
the countenances of the figures, and the very gloom itself with vermillion, 
made the liquor look like blood! The figures, the spectres, reiterated 
their demand. Impelled by a power he could not resist, Blakemore 
grasped the proffered cup, he drained it to the dregs! A peal of thunder 
burst over his head—the floor seemed to yawn beneath his feet—the 
room was again enveloped in darkness ; and as he fell crushed and sense- 
less on the floor, a wild shout of laughter rang with its mocking echoes 
upon his ears. That night the old mould-loft was struck by lightning, 
and burnt to the ground. 

Blakemore was found at an early hour on the following morning, lying 
before the threshold of his own door. 

Apparently he was lifeless. He was carried to his room ; his uncon- 
sciousness was succeeded by a fierce delirium, in the lucid intervals of 
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which he related the particulars of his banquet with the grim old figures ; 
and then died, as an awful sinner dies—blaspheming ! 


*‘ But the figure-heads? What became of them?” said the curious 
lady. 
“ Nothing that I ever knew, ma'am. They were found the next 


morning as near as possible to the places where the workmen had left 
them over-night.” 


“And is that the end of your story ?” 

“Of the first part of it. The legends connected with the ‘ Black 
Robin’ and its guests are pretty numerous ; and—though I say it who 
should not—rather interesting.” 


THE EXHAUSTION OF LIFE. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. 


Tue Life of man is made of many lives, 

His heart and mind of many minds and hearts, 
And he in inward growth most surely thrives 
Who lets wise Nature order all the parts: 


To each disposing what befits their scope, 
To boyhood pleasures without care or plan, 
To youth affections bright and light as hope, 
Deep-seated passions to the ripened man. 


Oh! well to say, and well if done as said: 

But who himself can keep each separate stage ? 
Stand ’twixt the living feelings and the dead, 
And give its special life to every age? 


Who can forbid the present to encroach 

On what should rest the future’s free domain, 
Holding the past undimmed by self-reproach, 
Nor borrow joy at usury of pain? 


Boyhood invades the phantasies of youth, 
Rocked in imagination’s golden arms, 

And leaves its own delights of healthy truth 
For premature and visionary charms. 
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Youth, to whom Poesy by right belongs 
And every creature of the fairy race, 
Turns a deaf ear to those enchanting songs, 
And sees no beauty in that dreamy face, 


But will, though by experience uninured, 
Plunge into deepest gulfs of mental fire, 
Trying what angels have in vain endured— 
The toils of Thought—the struggles of Desire ; 


So that when Manhood in its place at last 
Comes and demands its labours and its powers, 
The Spirit’s energies are worn and past, 

And Life remains a lapse of feeble hours. 


THE SOLITUDE OF LIFE. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. 


WHEN Fancy’s exhalations rise 
From youth's delicious morn, 

Our eyes seem made for others’ eyes, 
Spirit for spirit born: 

But time the simple faith controls,— 
We learn too soon, alas ! 

How wide the gulf between two souls, 
How difficult to pass ! 


In twilight and in fearfulness 
We feel our path along, 

From heart to heart, yet none the less 
Our way is often wrong. 

And then new dangers must be faced, 
New doubts must be dispelled,— 

For not one step can be retraced 


That once the past has held. 
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To some ’tis given to walk awhile 
In Love’s unshaded noon, 





But clouds are gathering while they smile, 
And night is coming soon ! 

Most happy he whose journey lies 
Beneath the starlight sheen 

Of unregretful memories 
Of glory that has been. 









We live together years and years, 
And leave unsounded still 
Each other's springs of hopes and fears, 
Each other's depths of will : 
We live together day by day, 
And some chance look or tone 
Lights up with instantaneous ray 
An inner world unknown. 










Then wonder not that they who love 
The largest and the best, 

Are parted by some sudden move 
Of passion or unrest : 

Nor marvel that the wise and good 
Should oft apart remain, 

Nor dare, when once misunderstood, 
To sympathise again. 









Come, Death! and match thy quiet gloom 
With being’s darkling strife, 
Come set beside the lonely tomb 
The Solitude of Life ; / 
And henceforth none who see can fear 
Thy hour, which some will crave, 
Who feel their hearts, though beating here, 
Already in the grave. 











“A MYSTERIE IN THAMES STREETE.” 


“ WELL! ‘eastward ho,’ for the ‘Tower ;—at least for all that is still 
left of it,” said my old friend one sunshiny morning,—one of the few 
with which the last spring favoured us. 

“Ay, ‘eastward ho,” said I, laughing, “ and which way will 
you go?” 

“Oh, down by Fish-street-hill,—take a look at the bridge, and along 
Thames-street, and up Tower-street—the old way, the old original way, 
that kings and nobles took of yore—the way the knights and damsels 
took to the tournament in Smithfield, when each fair lady ambled dain- 
tily along, leading her willing captive in a silver chain.” 

“* Well, but remember the vexations that will meet you in your way. 
The pullings down, the buildings up,—King William-street with its tall 
houses, and the new tall houses that usurp the place where Fish-street- 
hill and its little low shops, formerly stood.” 

“ What! Fish-street-hill blotted out of the city map!” and the poor 
antiquary stood aghast. 

*¢ Yes, even as Crooked-lane and Great Eastcheap.”: . 

“ And Thames-street—is that standing ?” 

** It is, and looking much as it did of old: dark, narrow, and dirty ; 
but you will be puzzled to get to it. We must keep along King William- 
street, and then turn to the right, to’ the fine wide causeway, wood 
pavemented, that leads to the bridge, and there you will see St. Magnus 
Church—what is still seen of it, 1 mean—looking as though half buried 
by some considerate earthquake, that paused relentingly in the midst of 
its work, and refused to ingulf the steeple; and then the flight of steps, 
tolerably steep ones,—will bring you right down into Thames-street.” 

“ A flight of steps right down into Thames-street ?” repeated the 
bewildered antiquary. ‘“‘ What, in the name of King: Athelstan, the first 
royal patron of London, what, in the name of the fathers of the City, 
is need of steps down into Thames-street ?” 

** Just because our aspiring citizens have pitched their new bridge so 
high, that Lower Thames-street has become, indeed, a city avenue, 
and the Shades at London Bridge foot have now a most rightful claim 
to that title. An arch is laid over Thames-street, and from thence, ‘ far, 
far below,’ you see the carts and waggons passing along in endless succes- 
sion. Yes, carts, and waggons, and drays—no omnibuses, no cabs 
there ; it is still old original Thames-street.” 

« And Tower-street ?” 

“Still ‘in statu quo:’ plate-glass, Roman cement, or the ‘hand of 
improvement,’ has not been summoned thither.” 

“ Well, I'll go and see all these strange sights,” said the old antiquary, 


taking his hat and stick, “‘ but pray be my guide, for methinks in modern 
APRIL.—NO. IV. VOL. I. AA 
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London the old man requires one as much as the traveller in distant 
lands.” 

Forth we went. It was a pleasant morning, the streets were crowded 
with passengers, and as we proceeded along King William-street, but 
especially as we approached the steps, the crowd, of all ranks and condi- 
tions, bound to the steamboats or returning from them, excited the 
wonder of my ccmpanion, in whose youthful days a ride to Edmonton 
or a row to Greenwich had been the farthest extent of his outgoings. 
But these folk were bound to Margate, to Ramsgate, to Herne-bay, or 
to take dinner at Gravesend, return by the afternoon boat, and perchance 
whisk away on some railroad some three-score miles to supper. Oh, the 
power of steam ! 

And then the numbers! scarcely could my half-affrighted old friend 
get along. He, the bustling old gentleman, watch in hand, casting 
angry backward glances at the stout old ladies who waddled slowly after, 
or at the laughing young ones, who tripped onward, but not fast enough ; 
the nursemaids with a double care of carpet-bags and babies; the mammas 
with a triple care of bandbox, umbrella, and basket well-stuffed with 
eatables; news boys’ with papers; Jew boys’ with oranges; porters, 
portmanteau-laden, making way like battering-rams ; and in the midst of 
all, placard-bearers, some carrying them aloft, banner fashion, others, 
begirt with them, like the herald’s tabard—but all pacing steadily along, 
as though duly impressed with the value of the information they bore. 
“The Star,” “ The Diamond” companies, ‘General Steam Navigation 
Company,” “ British and Irish Steam Company,” * North of Scotland 
Steam Company,” and twenty others, the praises of each set forth in 
largest type, and in black, blue, or red ink. 

“ Nothing but companies—nothing but companies. What a loving and 
brotherly age this ought to be,” grumbled my old friend; ‘for nothing 
seems to be done among you except by mutual associations.” 

“Well, in this we follow the footsteps of our forefathers,” said I. 
‘“‘ Remember the ancient companies—not the livery companies alone, but 
those expressly for the extension of commerce—those of whose doings 
old Hakluyt tells us in his two delightful volumes.” 

“ Ay, old Hakluyt ; what would he say, if now here?” 

“‘ Why, rub his eyes, and say that he must surely be in a dream; just 
as we might, if, standing yonder, we looked toward the old bridge, and 
its tall houses overhanging the river, and the graceful spire of old St. 
Magnus, and the beautiful chapel of St. Thomas—yes, the scene is 
changed.” ; 

‘‘ And all is changed—what are these companies compared to those 
which feasted kings as nursing fathers, and queens—Elizabeth, beyond 
all—as nursing mothers, whose founders were England's chief merchants, 
who met in noble halls, and received grants of arms from Heralds’ 
College? Those noble companies—why, as soon would I compare the 
yacht voyages, and the six weeks’ tours, which are each spring manufac- 
tured by the dozen, to the wondrous tales in ‘Purchas, his Pilgrimage,’ 
or the stirring accounts in old Hakluyt, as your steamboat partnerships 
with them.” No wonder the poor antiquary was wroth. He was just 
descending the stairs, stepping on blocks of granite, instead of picking 
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his way, as of yore, down Fish-street-hill; while carts, carriages,— 
above all, his hated omnibuses—were making a tremendous rumble 
over-head. 

“Well,” said I, at length, as we slowly paced along Thames-street, 
“at least, our modern companies possess one characteristic in common 
with the ancient—nterprise.” 

“Why, yes. But then the spirit of wild adventure, the love of the 
marvellous—the poetry is wanting. Why, the very armorial bearings 
of these companies have, to my mind, a poetic feeling. The merchant 
adventurers with aspiring Pegasus for their crest, and the motto. Diew 
nous donne bonne aventure; the ‘Muscovie Company, with its 
gallant three-masted vessel, with sails spread and colours flying; and 
the supporters, wild mysterious looking creatures, fitting types of the 
wild and mysterious regions to which they were bound; while, as though 
they felt, 

“ Of the old sea, some reverential fear,” 


the motto gave the simple touching prayer, ‘God be our good guide.’ 
And then the ‘ Eastland Company,’ bound to the still farther north— 
they too bore the gallant ship with her sails set, and colours flying, and 
their crest was the ark, but not with the dove, that told of subsiding 
waters and returning spring,—but the ark with the raven that roamed 
on strong pinions, even as their adventurers’ barques might roam ere 
they found a haven, and the emphatic motto was—‘ Despair uct.’ 
Those were stirring days, those golden days of Elizabeth, when Drake 
first ‘put a girdle round the earth,’ and Frobisher dared the frozen 
seas, and men set forth, not to sell cottons and bring back sugar and 
coffee, but to seek crystal palaces and golden cities,—nay, nothing 
doubting, but that if they could hold on their course to the farthest east, 
the gates of the terrestrial Paradise would open before them. Ah! how 
many wondrous tales of far-off lands have been told, where we are now 
standing; how many tales, too, half in jest, half in earnest, about mer- 
maids, wild men of the woods, Indian queens, and pigmies. And how 
often would the voyager ‘ put tricks’ upon the sober citizen with tales 
of ‘savages and men of Ind.’ No wonder was it, when men scarcely 
knew what to’ believe, that a whole neighbourhood was sometimes in a 
fever of excitement they scarcely knew what about, and found mysteries 
in everything that was not exactly explained to their liking. So were 
the worthy inhabitants of Tower Ward in the reign of Elizabeth, and a 
strange story they made out. I will tell it youas we > return home, ‘should 
you like to hear it.” And so he did. 


“Many men, many minds,” says the old proverb, and certainly that 
proverb was true enough as regarded the group of long-gowned citizens 
who were standing beside Brewer’s Quay, contemplating the vessel 
moored just below, in which Martin Frobisher had returned from his 
gallant though unsuccessful voyage. 

“* He will have many a wondrous tale to tell, methinks,” said an 
elderly man, “for strange sights do your sea-voyagers see.” 

‘“‘ Or pretend to see,” said his companion, a young man with a right 


merry countenance. 
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‘“‘ Always unbelieving,” replied the first. ‘“ Well, Muster Henslow, 
take heed some of these days lest ye should be convinced against your 
will.” 

«Ay, good neighbour,” laughed the sceptical Master Henslow, “so 
said Dr. Childerlye when I could not, for the life of me, believe why an 
old woman could not be bowed-backed, and bleared-eyed, without Satan 
aiding in it.” 

“Such things are no laughing matter,” interposed a solemn old man, 
who leant, with much authority, on his gold-headed staff; “no laughing 
matter, truly, Master Henslow, as our learned doctor said. Ah, right 
pithily said his reverence—‘unless Satan ride himself before the lord 
mayor, or a whole ship-load of devils and monsters be brought from 
foreign parts, ye will not believe.’ I would ye would take heed to the 
reverend doctor's teaching, Master Henslow, for these are fearful 
times.” 

“Nay, good Master Dodesworth, these are good times enow. ‘Trade 
flourishing and commerce,” and, with an Englishman’s exultation, 
Master Henslow pointed to the thick forest of masts down the river. 

“‘ Ay, ships for commerce are well enough,” said old Master Dodes- 
worth, “but it is ships of discovery I fear, Who knoweth what awful 
things may be brought from abroad. "Tis a woeful thought—but right 
learned men of the true reformed faith do entertain it—that the evil 
spirits, and witches, and goblins, that did so abound in the days of blind 
papistry, being now driven away from these Christian lands, are gone 
into desolate places afar off, Ludovicus Vives declaring that the goblins 
and spirits in America are even more in number than the wild Indians.” 

“Good Master Dodesworth, you do not say so,” said the elderly 
man who had first spoken ; “ for how then is it that we hear so many 
tales of witchcraft now ?” 

“Truly, Master Cressingham, I believe solely through these voyages 
of discovery,’ replied Master Dodesworth ; “and, though far be it from 
me to object to aught that her highness in her wisdom seeth meet to do, 
yet I ofttimes wish that our good queen had never encouraged Master 
Frobisher.” 

“You do not say so, good neighbour,” cried Master Cressingham. 
“ Remember the wondrous stories we shall hear, and right wonderful 
things, I "ll warrant me, have been brought home too.” 

‘‘ Ay, a mermaid, perchance, cried Master Henslow, laughing’; 
"tis said they inhabit the North seas.” 

“Heaven forbid! heaven forbid!” ejaculated Master Dodesworth 
with uplifted eyes. 

«‘Nay, good neighbour,’ interrupted Master Cressingham, ‘ what 
harm ? methinks I should greatly like to see one.” 

‘‘And so should I,” said Master Henslow, “even though it cost me 
a new milled shi'ling.”’ 

“It is awful to hear you talk,” said Master Dodesworth angrily, 
‘when it is a question with the learned whether they are not most mali- 
cious spirits.” | 

“Nay, good neighbour, that’s not to be thought of,” timidly replied 
Master Cressingham ; “ for are not the supporters of the Fishmongers’ 
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Arms a merman and a mermaid? and would an honourable city com- 
pany take evil spirits for supporters ?” 

“ Right, Master Cressingham,” cried Master Henslow. “ You and I 
will uphold the mermaid. And what say ye to it?” continued he, turning 
to two young men who stood just behind—* should not ye be well pleased 
to see one with her long amber hair and her bright eyes, and her golden 
comb and looking- glass?” 

«‘ Master Henslow,” cried o!'d Master Dodesworth, “ Master Hens- 
low, ye talk like a Turk or a Saracen. Doth not Olaus Magnus tell 
fearful stories about mermaids? doth not ‘ 

* The Fishmongers’ Company to which I belong bear them in their 
arms, interrupted Master Henslow; “so I will uphold the mermaid. 
Would I could see one.” 

“ Would that I might see one if one hath really been ever seen,” said 
the tallest of the two young men who stood just behind, hesitatingly. 

‘* Why, yes.; a sea-captain who went out with one of the ships of the 
Eastland Company told me he had seen one,” said Master Cressing- 
ham ; ‘* but then he told of so many marvels that I was fain to disbelieve 
him.” 

“As soothly ye may, said Master Henslow, “if it was the same 
who told us of a fish a hundred feet long, and about the sun never 
rising for months together.” 

“ These were truly lying tales,” said Master Dodesworth, with an 
oracular shake of the head. ‘ Just like those which young Stratforde 
told, about a fish with wings, and flies that give light like a candle,—the 
which things are moral impossibilities ; for wherefore, my masters, should 
fish have wings, seeing that they live in the water and have fins to 
swim with? and wherefore should flies give light like a candle? seeing 
that candles are easily made, I trow.: Why, if Master Frobisher him- 
self were to tell me he had brought home a flying fish I would not 
believe it.” 

“ But if he had brought homea mermaid ?” said a voice behind the 
speaker. Master Dodesworth turned, and his eyes met the merry glance 
of a young seafaring man. 

“ Know you aught, my good sir, of what he hath brought?” said 
Master Cressingham. 

“Not exactly—but I know he hath brought some marvellous 
things.” 

“Some fearful things, I doubt not,” replied Master Dodesworth ; “ for 
though I do not believe in lying wonders of fish a hundred feet long, and 
flies giving light, and such like; yet am I well assured that, in these 
frozen regions, awful creatures are to be seen—huge black bulls that 
breathe fire; and griffins, larger than those that dig for gold in the 
south; and ’tis said fearful dragons, forty ells long.’. 

*‘ Ay, true,” said the young sailor, trying to look grave ; ‘* but Master 
Frobisher hath brought home none of these.” 

« And right glad am I,” cried Master Henslowe, “ for those outlandish 
beasts are frightful things. Why, last Bartholomew tide I gave a tester 
at the fair to see a sea-lion in a tub; an awful beast was he; how he 
roared and grinned ;—and then Jolin Tyler, at the Rose and Crown, over 
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yonder, had a white bear—an ugly beast, with eyes redder than Sack- 
erson’s after three fights.” 

“ Ay, good sir,” simpered a young man who had not, spoken before ;” 
“ methinks we can do without outlandish beasts, while Sackerson and 
such goodly bears find us sport. But I would they would bring us over 
some outlandish fair damsels, for *tis said there are most lovely ladies 
there, and all covered with jewels. Indian queens, the civil gentleman 
who owns the ship ‘ Bonaventure,’ calls them.” 

«« Ay, from the golden city,” said the young sailor, laughing. 

“Truly, he said so,” replied the young man; “and he said, moreover, 
that they are most beautiful, and wear great ropes of pearl round their 
necks, and diamonds in their hair; and he also saith, their very apparel 
might set up a tradesman in a good business. Methinks I should like to 
see one. 

“Well, Master Ralph,” said Master Henslowe, “ each one to his 
liking. Fairer damsels than ye may see in our streets no golden city 
can show; so I would much rather see a mermaid.” 

“‘ And ye may see one, perchance, ere long. Heaven knows what will 
be seen in ¢his ward!” groaned Master Dodesworth. ‘“ What with 
Popish recusants, and Brownists, and witches, I should wonder at 
naught.” 

‘“* Then you have heard, perchance, of the mermaid that was brought 
to the house yonder,” said the young seaman, looking very solemn. 

“ No; what house? Who brought her?” 

“ T cannot tell rightly about it, but as we returned we fell in with a 
vessel, and *twas said some one was on board, but naught was to be said, 
and then ‘twas whispered it was a mermaid, and that she was marvellously 
beautiful.” 

*¢ But how could she live out of the water?” 

‘“‘T cannot say—I only tell you, and that *twas said that she was to be 
sent to a right learned man.” 

“A right learned man,” mused Master Dodesworth, and Dr. Chil- 
derlye, the rector of St. Olave’s, and Master Simon Wyrley, the chemist, 
who was trying to make gold, and himself—for the old gentleman had 
no mean idea of his learning—each passed through his mind; but no, it 
could not be for any of them that a mermaid was intended as a pre- 
sent. ‘ A right learned man,” repeated he. ‘* Learned in what?” 

“Oh, in many things; but chiefly twas said in reading the stars, and 
finding out what was lost—a wonderful old man, who dwelt in Thames- 
street, and foresaw what was to come to pass.” 

Old Master Dodesworth started, clasped his hands, and let fall his 
gold-headed staff. ‘’Tis Christopher Wynter!’ exclaimed he. Ah, — 
long hath he been suspected of evil practices! but Heaven be merciful. 
To think that he should bring a mermaid into the ward!” 

** So much the better,” laughed Master Henslowe, “for we shall 
get a sight of her, I trust. Well, my good youths, should not you 
like it?” 

** In good sooth, worthy sir,” said the eldest, “I had much rather see 
an Indian queen, all bedecked with jewels.” 

“Nonsense, Ralph. Fair damsels bedecked with jewels may be seen 
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any day; but a mermaid, with her amber locks, and her sweet singing ; 
what say you, Valentine?” 

The other young man started, for his eyes were fixed on the river; he 
turned an earnest look upon the speaker— “‘ Oh! of all things,” said he. 

“ Ay, although I myself am fond of hearing and seeing wonders, my 
nephew is yet fonder,” said Master Cressingham ; “and as to mermaids, 
why, when scarcely out of his go-cart, he had some fancies about them.” 

** Then I would counsel you to keep strict watch over him,” said 
Master Dodesworth, “for ye know not the danger of such thoughts.” 

“ Wherefore danger?” said the young man earnestly. ‘* Wherefore 
danger, to dream of beings more pure, more lovely, more poetical, than 
we meet with in this dull world?” 

“‘Great and sore danger, young man,” said his mentor sternly, “so I 
pray you beware; and all you, my masters; and I pray you keep on the 
look out, for I have long suspected Christopher Wynter.” 

“Nay, good sir, I said naught of Master Wynter,” said the young 
seaman earnestly. ‘I knew not to whom this lady is consigned. [ 
merely said ’twas told to us that it was to a right learned man in ; 
Was it Thames-street ? or Tower-street? or up by the Strand? Well, 
all I can tell is, that it was by the river side.” 

“This is strange, sir,’ said Master Dodesworth. ‘Did you not 
expressly speak of a mermaid? ” 

«‘ Why so ‘twas said, but surely not one with a fish’s tail; a beautiful 
creature, I meant, who they found singing so sweetly on the sea sands 
in the moonlight.” 

* Worse and worse, I fear; for if so, she hath power to take different 
shapes. O these voyages of discovery !” 

Master Dodesworth took his way, and went, as in duty bound—for he 
was upper churchwarden to Dr. Childerlye—and forthwith detailed the 
awful news he had just learnt; lamenting, and in this he was heartily 
joined by the worthy doctor, that they had no authority over Christopher 
Wynter, seeing that he lived in the adjoining parish. They, however, 
agreed, before parting, that he was a most suspicious personage, that the 
unknown being in his custody was an undoubted present from the evil 
one, and that some fearful danger was hanging over the ward. Having 
settled these three points to their mutual satisfaction, the rector and 
churchwarden separated—the former to regale himself with the awful 
stories in “ Satan’s Invisible World Displayed ;” the latter, to meditate on 
the dangers arising from modern discoveries, as, seated in his high 
backed chair, he stirred his diet drink with a sprig of burrage—that 
‘cordial flower, which comforts the heart, cheers melancholy, and 
revives the fainting spirit,” as learned Master Salmon saith, and which 
therefore was peculiarly suited to the old gentleman's condition. 

Meanwhile, the departure of the eldest of the party had been a 
signal for the others to depart; the more so, as the five o'clock bell had 
just given warning ; not of their early cup of tea, for tea as yet was 
unknown, but of the approach of their early supper; so Master Cres- 
singham, beckoning his nephew, walked away with his neighbour, Master 
Henslow. 

The young man, however, lingered behind; he looked earnestly at 
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the houses that lined the river side, and turning to the young seaman, 
said. in a low but earnest voice, “« And did you ever see her ?” 

‘‘ Soothly, never more than a glimpse or so; but she is right lovely.” 

** And she is there—really there.” 

‘“‘ Faith, that I know not. All that I soothly knew, is, that a beau- 
tiful creature was found on the sea sands, and “twas said she was a water 
spirit, or mermaid, and that there was great mystery made about her ; 
but *twas said she was to be taken somewhere here. 

The young seaman went away, leaving his questioner behind, still 
gazing down the river; at length he turned away, again exclaiming, 
‘Would that I could but see her ;” and slowly took his way home. 

The next evening saw a goodly number of the chief inhabitants of 
Tower Ward assembled in the Pomegranate chamber, so called from 
the tapestry of foliage and pomegranates that decked the walls of the 
Dolphin in Tower-street. A cheerful fire blazed in the wide chimney, 
for Bartholomew-tide had passed, silver flagons and cups graced the 
board, nor were the small silver saucers, filled with powdered sugar, 
wanting ; our forefathers sweetening, not merely their sherries-sack, but 
even tent, and vet sweeter canary, with sugar. 

When was ever a convivial parochial meeting without plenty of news 
and plenty of talk about it? Surely not in the days of Elizabeth, when 
news of every kind was abundant ; surely not among the guests in the 
Pomegranate chamber at the Dolphin, with old Master Dodesworth, 
the churchwarden, seated in his cushioned arm-chair at the head of 
the table. 

« And truly, good neighbours, I have made diligent inquiry,” said he, 
‘“ubout that awful being, which is said to be at Christopher Wynter’s, 
over yonder ; for truly although not in our parish, ‘tis a fearful thing to 
have a mermaid in our ward, as saith also our reverend rector ; so I have 
made diligent inquiry; but, behold you, the folk round about seem to 
know naught about it.” 

«« Surely not, good master, for nothing is there,” said Master Henslow. 
“*] questioned young Wynter this very morning, and alack, he saith 
there is no mermaid.” 

“‘ Would that there were none,” ejaculated Master Dodesworth, “ but 
there is; for Mistress Jean Culver, a sober church-going woman, saith 
that she hears strange noises, some one talking in a strange tongue, and 
the candles do of late ofttimes burn blue, a sure sign of a spirit at hand ; 
and, moreover, last full moon, as she was looking out of the upper case- 
ment, some time after nightfall, behold you, she heard a rustling, 
whereat she was greatly alarmed; so she looked down toward Master 
Wynter’s balcony, and there was somewhat white and glistening wav- 
ing to and fro, for it did not walk. She watched, and watched, and there 
it still went on, and at last vanished away. This affrighted her, you may 
think, my masters ; but what say you to her hearing Allhallow’s clock 
chime midnight as she went up stairs!” 

“That proves it was no good, for spirits do cause time to fly away, no 
one can tell how.” remarked a quiet old man, beside the last speaker. 

‘“* Well, then,” resumed Master Dodesworth, “ ye know old Master 
Wyrley. Now he saith that he, passing the house one night, heard won- 
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drous sweet music, so he asked Master Crow, who lived hard by, if he 
had ever heard it, whereupon Master Crow told him how that one night 
he could not sleep, so he rose up, and, behold you, 4e heard wondrous 
sweet music, lute-playing too ; so he went out, and crept, and crept down 
by the back of Master Wynter’s house, and there it seemed to come from 
the top room window. He stayed, he said, a full hour, for the music 
was so sweet, he could not go away.” 

‘“‘ Then, truly, she must be a mermaid ; for it is well known that they 
sing most sweetly, and thus entice men, and drown them,” said the quiet 
old gentleman. 

“ Right enow,’ replied Master Dodesworth, complacently; “ for 
Master Crow said, that when he came back, he found he had been ankle- 
deep in water.” 

These fearful details were listened to with attention by the company, 
who, however, forgot not to pass the tankards, nor duly to sweeten their 
sack with sugar. Master Wenslowe, however, laughed aloud, ‘“ Com- 
mend me to the fair lady,” said he ; “ *twere a pity that she were a mer- 
maid, if she sings so well; still, mermaid or not, I would give even three 
milled shillings to see her.” 

So liberal a price, in an age when a whole gallon of canary cost but four 
shillings, and offered for such a sight, excited Master Dodesworth’s 
wrath to overflowing. ‘‘ Spoken like a heathen, and a Sadducee, and a 
disbeliever in spirits, and witches, and goblins, and all that christian 
men ought to believe in,” cried he. ‘ Remember, I pray you, the story 
of the gentlewoman who would not believe in ghosts, and one niyht she 
was awakened by one standing at the foot of her bed, and how she tried 
to scream, but could not, and went stark mad!—and mind, too, the 
young man who, on All Souls’ Eve, went and said he would see what 
spirits could do, and how he was found next morning, where four cross 
roads met, with his neck broken, and all over as black as a coal.” 

‘‘ And mind, too,” interposed the quiet old gentleman, “the young 
man at Bristol, who so greatly wished to see a mermaid, how one came 
to him as he walked on the river's bank ; and how struck he was with 
her ; and how they exchanged rings; and how he got into sore trouble, 
and was put in prison just beside that river.” 

“ Ay, a goodly story, I know it well,” cried Master Cressingham ; 
“for it tells how the lady of the stream rescued the young man, and how 
many years after he returned to his native place with great riches.” 

«“ Not so,” replied the quiet old gentleman ; “ she drowned him, as she 
‘over yonder would do.” 

The story to which the old gentleman had, unfortunately for his 
argument, appealed, was one well known to our forefathers,—one of the 
relics of the old Celtic mythology, in which lovely beings, bound by 
mysterious ties to stream or ocean, acted a conspicuous part; and to 
rudely Assail the legend to which in their childhood they had listened 
with unquestioning belief, seemed to two-thirds of the company like an 
insult offered to an old friend. 

«Nay, good master,’ cried half-a-dozen voices at once; “ tis well 
known she befriended the poor voung man, and gave him wealth and 
honours.” 
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«‘ And there is the tomb of that very young man still to be seen 
somewhere in the west,” said an old man who had not before spoken ; 
“and I mind well the ballad that told how she stood singing in the 
moonlight.” 

That ballad—that old wild ballad!—how vividly did its recollection 
return to young Valentine, who just before had entered with a message 
for his uncle, but who had stood unnoticed until now. How well at that 
moment did he recal the wild tune to which his nurse sung it, as he 
toddled by her side, far from London and its narrow streets, across 
daisied fields and down by the wide bright river; and how he watched 
when the evening mists arose, and fancied he saw in them the graceful 
spirit of the stream. 

Master Cressingham departed with his nephew; the rest of the com- 
pany stayed a little longer, endeavouring to make peace between old 
Master Dodesworth and the sceptical Master Henslowe. This ended as 
ineffectually as such endeavours usually do; Master Henslowe still per- 
sisting in his wicked desire to see a mermaid, and his opponent, after 
calling a full half-dozen learned authorities to witness the diabolical 
character of the wish, threatening him with the whole weight of his 
displeasure as churchwarden, and throwing out shrewd hiuts of a 
summons before the parson, to give a confession of his faith. Ere the 
ten o'clock bell chimed, all the worthy inhabitants of the ward were 
soundly dreaming,—all save young Valentine: but his waking dreams 
were as wild as any that visited the pillow of the disturbed sleeper ; but 
oh, they were far more beautiful. 

From henceforward every leisure moment that Valentine Cressingham 
could gain, was devoted to an anxious watch on the river side of Master 
Christopher Wynter’s house. There were excellent facilities for this: 
on one side was a large stack of unoccupied warehouses ; on the other, 
one of those narrow passages that wound down to the river. Our fore- 
fathers seem to have perfectly hated a straight road; and this passage 
having been neglected for a newer turning, was well nigh choked up with 
mud. Little did Valentine heed this; nay, had it been water he would 
have waded up to his neck in it, for the passage turned round just under 
the wall of Master Wynter’s garden. 

Laugh not, good reader, at a garden in Lgwer Thames-street,—there 
were many down towards the river then; and Master Wynter, who 
owned a little property, had, in addition to his other tastes, a taste for 
gardening, and a pleasant garden he had. Indeed, it was more than , 
whispered by Master Dodesworth and his croaies, when they saw the 
pear-tree displaying a huge pyramid of white blossoms in the spring, and 
the vine that crept up to the second story, loaded with rich purple 
clusters in autumn, that Satan,—who, indeed, seemed to be servant of all 
work in this age of marvels—had certainly taken upon himself the office 
of chief gardener. Well, just under the wall, the mud an€™tirt had 
accumulated in sundry mounds, andgfrom the highest of these a very 
good view, not into the garden, but of the first, second, and third stories, 
could be obtained. That ancient grotesque house, each higher story 
projecting beyond the other; the balcony, half surrounded, arbour- 
wise, with lattice, and supported by spiral pillars, round which the vine 
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twined and climbed ; the upper story that covered the balcony with its 
escalloped edges; the casements with the squat cherubs above, that 
supported the third story ; the two tiers of windows in the high pointed 
gabel, and the curious nondescript ornament that formed the pinnacle. 
How well did young Valentine mark each feature, each minutest orna- 
ment of that old house! But living being he saw none. At nightfall, 
indeed, a bright light, like a little star, would be seen glimmering from 
the topmost casement, and there, folk said, was Christopher Wynter’s 
study; but below, ever as the light grew dim, thick curtains were let 
down, and neither light nor sound could be perceived. Still watched the 
young enthusiast ; and he waited for moonlight nights, and then, stealing 
from his uncle’s house, when all were asleep, he took his place behind 
the garden wall. Night after night came and went, the moon had begun 
to wane, ere his patient watch was rewarded. ‘Then it was almost mid- 
night, and once more he was sorrowfully turning away, when a figure, 
in dazzling white, appeared in the balcony. How beautiful she looked, 
standing in the clear moonlight! what long silken tresses hung on her 
shoulders, just looped hack with large pearls! and that white hand, 
and rounded arm—not confined by the tight sleeve, but just appear- 
ing from the flowing drapery—and that drapery, was it silk, was it 
silver ?—and the light feathery material that rested on her shoulders, 
and seemed to wave hither and thither in the soft breeze. Surely 
she was no mortal being—surely it must have been a sister spirit, fair 
as she, that watched protectingly over the knights in that well-remem- 
bered ballad. 

Many nights passed away, but the bright vision did not reappear ; still 
Valentine watched on. Meanwhile Master Dodesworth was indefatigable 
in his inquiries. He questioned every sailor he met; he called upon 
Master Anstoe, her highness’s commissioner of the customs for skins — 
then the chief article of importation from the far north—and upon 
Master Wharton, the commissioner for what Master Stow calls “ other 
devices ;” but, although squirrel skins, and bear skins, and twenty other 
kinds of skins had been imported, no living thing, save a live ermine, a 
present to the queen, was included; nor, among all the “ other devices,” 
could a mermaid be found. This was vexatious enough, but it was more 
so when, in answer to some lamentations over Master Wynter’s iniqui- 
ties, Mr. Commissioner Wharton told him, that to mind his own parish 
would better become the churchwarden of St. Olave’s, than prying into 
the affairs of the inhabitants of Allhallow’s. 

Vexed and indignant Master Dodesworth turned from the door, when 
he met Valentine Cressingham. He had somewhat in his hand, on which 
he was gazing intently ; but when the old man addressed him, he hastily 
thrust it into his breast, and coloured deeply. ‘“ Young man,” said 
Master Dodesworth, who was determined to bestow an objurgation on 
some offé, “I fear me ye are bent upon evil courses. What have ye 
there? Beware, I pray you, of talismans, and such like, wherewith evil 
men and evil spirits too draw men into temptation.” 

“ Talismans!” said Valentine bewilderedly. 

‘“‘ Yes, talismans—whereof there are many kinds: such as—’ he 
looked up, but the young man was gone. The angry churchwarden now 
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took his way to the rector; the reverend gentleman was in his study, 
and to him he detailed all his toils and all his vexations. 

“* You have shown a worthy zeal on this subject, my worthy friend,” 
said Dr. Childerlye, “ for that evil is at hand no wise man can doubt. 
Shooting stars were seen not long since; and a fiery crown and lances 
of fire but three nights ago, as a right learned man hath written to me. 
That there is somewhat that ought not to be at Christopher Wynter’s 
too, I have no doubt, and that he hath some one in his house that no 
Christian man ought to have is also certain, but whether it be witch, or 
mermaid, or a mere phantom, I have my doubts.” 

Master Dodesworth shook his head. It was truly comforting to find 
that the parson indulged in the same evil forebodings as himself; but it 
was vexatious to find that he had doubts about the mermaid. 

“ Good doctor,” said he, “ remember the house is just by the river's 
side ; and remember, too, the singing that Mistress Jean Culver heard.” 

“ True; and mermaids can take 4 most alluring form, as learned 
Paracelsus declares in his chapter upon them: but then he thinketh 
that they are not evil spirits, wherein I cannot agree.” 

“« Surely not, good doctor; but perchance she may be a witch as well. 
Ah! you and I, good doctor, know somewhat about witchcraft.” 

‘¢ We do, Master Dodesworth ; but it grieveth me sore to think, that 
while we could send some half-dozen old women to Bridewell, we can 
do naught with Wynter.” 

“ Ah! friends at Court, good doctor; and, from the way in which 
Master Wharton spoke about him, methinks he hath the Earl of Leicester 
himself to back him.” 

“‘ Very likely, Master Dodesworth. I would he were in our parish, 
and then we would see; but, however, we must do what we can. How 
doth young Cressingham go on ?” 

‘««’Tis a shy, quiet young man; and such the slaves of Satan often 
tempt to evil.” 

“ Alack! I fear him greatly. Doth he know Wynter? for Master 
Wyrley saith more than once hath he seen him, with his face muffled in 
his cloak, stealing along, after night-fall, down that turning close by 
Wynter's house.” 

‘“¢ He is ensnared, then, past all hope,” said Master Dodesworth. 

“ Ay, that he is,” said Master Wyrley, entering, “if you mean young 
Cressingham ; for, good doctor, I have cause to ask your advice, seeing 
that a worthy man, who would not that I should mention his name, saith, 
that two jesuits and one seminary priest are now hidden in London ; 
and truly, from what he saith, I believe no other than Christopher 
Wynter is their landlord.” 

“ Impossible !” cried Master Dodesworth, determined not to yield up 
his theory of the mermaid. 

“ Impossible !” cried the rector, who had three theories to*maintain, 
and was moreover determined not to.give up a fine piece of the super- 
natural for a tale so commonplace as that of jesuits and seminary priests. 

«« But it ts possible,” quietly persisted Master Wyrley; and in that 
opinion, despite the arguments of the churchwarden, and the ew cathedra 
exhortations of the parson, he persisted. 
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Alas! that the spirit of discovery should have become the source of 
so much contradiction; alas! that Christopher Wynter and his unknown 
visitant should excite so much bitterness and ill-will in a ward hitherto 
remarkable for good brotherhood. The conflicting versions of the story 
were duly whispered abroad; and while each hearer acknowledged the 
propriety of observing strict secresy on the subject, each was loud in 
his denunciation of thuse who chanced to take a different view from his 
own, and each prepared to do battle right heartily for the witch, the 
phantom, the mermaid, the jesuit, or the seminary priest. 

“ And perhaps you are all wrong,” quietly remarked Master Cres- 
singham. 

This short remark produced more unanimity than threescore homilies 
on peace-making ; for, leaving their separate views, all now jointly at- 
tacked the poor unbeliever, who, as Dr. Childerlye said, was doubtless 
art and part with Wynter, who, as well as his poor deluded nephew, 
would doubtless meet with some fearful judgment. 

Winter came on, and there were high winds. 

‘‘ And sore damage will there be in the river to-night,” said Master 
Dodesworth, “ through that awful mermaid !” 

‘«¢ Sorer damage than high winds, through the vile crew that are over 
yonder, and Satan among them, I trow!” answered Master Wyrley.— 
‘“‘ Well, I tried to warn young Cressingham of his danger, but he would 
not hear me.” 

“¢ Surely not ; he well knew you knew naught about it.” 

The angry colloquy ceased; for there was the very young man walk- 
ing stealthily along. Was he going to old Wynter's house? No; he 
passed by it.—But he was no longer seen !——so Master Dodesworth 
declared he had vanished away, and thus a new marvel was added to his 
already abundant stock. 

It was a tempestuous night ;—one just fitted for witches to ride, and 
mermaids to swim in ;— and Master Dodesworth listened to the howling 
tempest with no slight complacency, ince he had foretold it. 

“ The very night for some awful visitation,” said Dr. Childerlye to 
him, as he drew his arm-chair closer into the chimney-corner; “ the 
very night : 

Well might the parishioners of St. Olave rejoice in their learned rector, 
for a fearful story was told by Mistress Jean Culver the following morn- 
ing. Notwithstanding the noise of the tempest, her frightened ears caught 
different sounds,—trampling of feet,—letting down heavy weights,—and, 
when she looked out, dark figures were moving too and fro!—-Long did 
she look. At length a tall white figure descended !—Did it descend ?— 
No ;—flew, rather, right across the garden, scaling the wall, as though 
height were nothing, and then gliding along to the edge of the river. At 
that moment a flash of lightning showed an unearthly-looking boat, with 
three dark rowers. One moment the white figure was seen; the next, 
boat, white figure, and rowers, were all ingulphed in the stream ! 

But where was Christopher Wynter? While Mistress Jean Culver 
was detailing her fearful story he had returned home from the country, 
where he had been for the last three days. He expressed surprise and 
anger at the tale that had been told, and challenged not only his neigh- 
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bours, but the rector of St. Olave’s, to look over his suspected house- 
He prayed an inquiry, too, into his conduct ; and established the fact be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, that his house had never harboured either 
witch, mermaid, phantom, jesuit, or seminary priest. The only mystery 
that now remained was what had happened to young Valentine—he was 
not to be seen? His uncle said he was lain up with illness: but men 
again shook their heads, when they saw him walking out, pale and thin, 
and with his right hand in a sling. 

‘That right hand would shew somewhat,” said the learned doctor. 
«The devil's own mark, I fear me. Well, no Christian man can doubt 
there has been some fearful mystery.” 

This fearful mystery occupied the reverend doctor's mind during the 
winter months, and the result of his meditations took the form of a right 
learned treatise, entitled “A ROD FOR A FOOLES BACK;; being 
a seasonable reprehension to those doubters, unbelievers, and scoffers, 
who deny the doctrine of evil spirits and phantomes, showinge forthe the 
foolhardinesse, wilfulnesse, stubbornnesse and wickednesse of all suche.” 
This delectable treatise met with great success. The learned doctor 
was invited to preach the next Spital sermon in consequence, and so 
much was that admired, that he added it by way of postscript, a tolerably 
long one, to the second edition of “THE ROD FOR A FOOLES 
BACK.” 

But ere this second edition was printed off, great changes had taken 
place in the neighbourhood. Master Cressingham, who had had a fit, 
gave up business and retired into the country. Young Valentine had 
gone away in one of the spring ships, “ to seek after the mermaid,” said 
scoffing Master Henslow ; but more likely, as old Master Dodesworth 
said, to set off for the north pole, whence he would never return; 
and Christopher Wynter was found dead in his study one fine morning. 
As the old man was near fourscore, and had been feeble for some time, 
the coroner had no doubt as to the natural cause of his death. Dr. Chil- 
derlye and his churchwarden, however, now looked more oracular than 
ever; and forthwith a second postscriptum and a second title were 
added to the treatise, and it was, “A MYSTERIE IN THAMES- 
STREETE: shewing how a phantome in white did lodge for manie 
weekes at a certayne house there, and inveigle a yonge manne; and how 
on y° night of y° 23rd of Novembre last, she was seen to disappeare in 
an awful flashe of lightning, leaving y® mark of a horseshoe brente 
blacke, on y* palm of y® yonge manne’s righte hande.” We have been 
particular in giving the titles both of the first and second treatises, for 
the benefit of our black letter readers, as a copy of them may probably 
still exist among the mouldering stores of Lambeth or Sion Gollege 
Libraries. 

Three years passed away, and then Master Cressingham came to 
town; and he told his old neighbours that he was come to welcome his 
nephew home again, who would shortly arrive from abroad. And so 
he did, and he looked well and hearty, and held out his right hand most 
willingly for all his old friends to shake, thus giving undeniable proof 
that there was no horseshoe. But he brought a fair bride with him 
too; and when Master Henslowe, still joking, asked if he had not for- 
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gotten the mermaid—“ Truly he hath not,” said the lady, smiling, “nor 
his midnight watch, nor his toil, on the night of the high wind, nor his 
bruised hand, nor the fearful flash of lightning.” 

‘** Nor did the mermaid forget me,” added Valentine. ‘ Said not the 
ballad that they were always faithful ? ay, faithful as fair. And is not my 
mermaid right beautiful ?” 

“My good master, what mean you?” said his old friend, quite bewil- 
dered. 

‘“‘'Why this, good master Henslow. Sir Edward Sondes, the governor 
of the Eastland Company's factory, died, and left charge that my fair 
mermaid here should be sent over to England; and as he feared his 
brother would ask for her wardship, as he had left much property, he 
directed that she should be sent over by a private ship, and placed under 
the care of his old friend, Master Christopher Wynter. Now, Master 
Wynter had heard that her uncle had made suit to the council to obtain 
this wardship, so he determined to keep her close in his house until he 
could provide for her safety. That foolish young sailor, however, raised 
that talk about the mermaid, and Master Wynter now feared that, at 
last, the truth would come out. Well, he had found out my watching, 
and how bewitched I was with this fair mermaid; so he told me his plan 
—and thanks to the stormy night—it succeeded beyond our hopes. You 
all determined that there was something supernatural at Master Wyn- 
ter’s, so why should we undeceive you? Well, and methinks we made 
up a right marvellous story.” 

“ And was this fair lady the mermaid ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied she, laughing; ‘my long, loose white dress, and my 
swansdown- lined mantle, looked, doubtless, phantom-like enough in the 
moonlight.” 

‘‘ And my sorely crushed hand seemed a most suitable reward for 
aiding the escape of a witch or mermaid,” added Valentine ; “ but I have 
been amply repaid, for my fair lady-love was constant, and now, as she 
is of age, we have come back to England.”’ 

“And so there is no mystery after all,” said Master Henslow, 
laughing. 

“Is there not ?” replied Valentine, with a quaint smile ; “‘is there not, 
even now in print, and set forth by right learned authority, A MYS- 
TERIE IN THAMES STREETE?” 
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He stood amid the proudest spoils 

That ever warrior won, 

Where brightly fell the parting smiles 
Of summer’s setting sun ; 

Upon his country’s Louvre, 

Whose glorious solitude 

Was shared by one that well might share 
A monarch’s loftiest mood. 

Around him stood the matchless shapes 
Of Grecian song and thought ! 

Whose glory Time could ne’er eclipse 
By all the change he brought. 

The scenes of splendour, love, and power, 
Which art or genius’ hand 

Had given to palace, fane, and tower, 
Of East or Western land. 

On canvas bright and marble fair 

That haughty glance was thrown ; 

But long it paused in rapture where 
One stately statue shone. 

‘“‘It is Immortal!” said the sage, 

‘* Through time, and change, and tears, 
That form will last undimmed by age, 

A thousand glorious years !” 

The gazer turned with kindled eye 

And smile of kingly scorn : 

*¢ Ts this the Immortality 

To which our hopes were born ? 

The aim of every restless heart, 

On wildest wave and coast ? 

The Patriot’s dream, the Poet’s part ; 
The Sage and Warrior's boast ? 

Was it for this the nations grew 

So great in power and fame ? 

And Earth’s unrivalled conquerors too— 
Was it for this they came ? 
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Is this the purchase and reward 

Of all the countless cost, 

Which Hope hath given, which Time hath shared, 
Which Life and Love have lost ? 
Oh mighty were the deeds of men, } 
When human faith was strong, 

To fling on Fame’s bright altar then, 

The spoils of sword and song. 

For some, as saintly sages say, 

Have offered there the bliss 

And glory of Eternity— 

And was it all for this ?” 

So spake the Sun of Gallic fame, 

When, o’er his glory’s noon, 

No dimly distant shadow came, 

Of clouds to burst so soon. 

But o’er that crowned and laurelled brow, 
There past a shade the while ; 

That dimmed the dark eyes’ haughty glow, 
And quenched the scornful smile. 
Perchance his memory wandered back 

To Egypt's desarts vast, 

Across whose sands his conquering track 
Its early glory cast. 

Where long forsaken cities rose, 

And Temples sculptured o’er 

With tales and deeds of other days, 
Which man might read no more. 
Perchance like him whose minstrel art 
His own sad Requiem sung, 

Some prophet chord in that deep heart 
With answering echoes rung, 

To words that o’er its silence swept 

With dark and boding power: 

Ah! well if Memory’s page had kept 
The lesson of that hour! 


It is said that Buonaparte when in the zenith of his power, walking 
one day with Denon in the Louvre, and hearing him say that a statue 
which both admired was immortal, inquired how long it would last ; to 
which Denon answered, probably a thousand years; he said, “* And 
is this what you call immortal ?” 

FrANcEs Brown. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, Ese. 


No. II. 


*« Dreams tell but of the past, and yet ’tis said, 
They prophesy.”—REMORSE. 


Tue belief that dreams foretel events is as old as the imagination of 
man; and curious it is to observe how, in all the stages of his social 
development, from the rudest condition of savage iife to the highest 
state of civilisation, he cherishes that credulity: with what care he 
notes every coincidence that can strengthen it, and with what easy 
indifference he passes by the thousands of instances when the most 
vivid impressions made on the mind of the sleeper have been followed 
by no results, that the utmost ingenuity could torture into a fulfilment 
of the scenes represented in his slumber. We keep a careful register 
of the prizes in the psychological lottery, but take no account of the 
overwhelming list of blanks. 

The chronicles tell us that the mother of Alexander the Great 
dreamed that a dragon was his father, and that Hecuba saw in her 
dream that she should give birth to a torch, by which her palace should 
be burned. Olympias became the mother of Philip’s warlike son; the 
other Alexander carried off Mrs. Menelaus—as we heard a well-bred 
youth, brought up at his mother’s apron-string, simper out, when 
asked who Helen was—Troy was wrapped in flames; and down the 
tradition is handed in both cases. But we never stop to inquire about 
the dreams of Aurelia, althongh the Roman might well vie with the 
Greek, or whether Madame Mere ever had any remarkable vision in 
her sleep, foretelling the brilliant career of the greatest conqueror of 
modern times, till his star set before the genius of our greater Captain, 
of whose mother’s dreams we are equally ignorant. 

On the other hand, Calphurnia dreamed, on the night preceding the 
day of Cesar’s murder, that the roof of the house fell in, that he was 
stabbed in her arms, and that the doors of the bedchamber spontane- 
ously opened ; whilst Cesar himself, on the same night, was flying, in 
his dreams, above the clouds, and shaking hands with Jupiter. The 
alarmed wife, moreover, implured her husband not to go forth, on the 
ides of March, made for ever memorable by the touching “Et tu 
Brute!” —words, by the way, that never passed Cesar’s lips. He died 
without speaking a syllable, if we are to believe Suetonius, who declares 
that he uttered no sound, except one groan when he received the first 
of the twenty-three stabs that laid him dead, although some have 
related, that when Cesar saw Marcus Brutus rushing on him, he ex- 
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exclaimed in Greek, “ You, too, among them—you, my son!” * Hehad 
faced death too often to fear it, and had seen too much of mankind to 
be surprised at the treachery of a bosom friend, or to waste words at 
such a moment. His whole soul seemed to be bent on so disposing his 
toga that he might fall with decency. 

“ But he left his home unwillingly, and not without the exhortation 
of Decimus Brutus, who pleaded the numbers that he would disappoint 
by not going to the senate-house.” 

Most true ; and it is no part of our duty to shew that Cesar’s mind, 
ill in body as he was, received no impressions from these dreams, 
coupled as they were with other prodigies; nay, he manifested what 
was passing in his mind when he mocked Spurinna. + 

Calphurnia and others evidently foresaw the coming mischief, and her 
dream only denoted a foregone conclusion. Czsar’s vision would have 
answered equally well, and would have been as triumphantly recorded, 
if he had secured the diadem to which he aspired. 

Sir Thomas More’s mother, we are told, “the first night after her 
marriage, sawe in her sleepe, the number of children she should have, 
written as it were in her marriage ring; and the formes, shapes, and 
countenances of them all. One was very dim and obscure, and could 
skarcelie be discerned ; for of one she suffered by an untimely byrth an 
aborsement. Another she saw full bright and beautiful, and fairer 
than all the rest ; whereby, no doubt,” says the unknown author of his 
life—a Romish biographer apparently, ‘“‘ was this lampe of England 
prefigured.”” So far, so good; but the dream seems, in mercy to the 
future mother, to have stopped short, for we have no glimpse of the 
extinction of that shining light in blood, at the behest of the most 
cruel and hypocritical tyrant that England ever tolerated ; one who 
“ while Sir Thomas was chancellour of the duchie came to dynner to 
him, and after dynner in a faire garden walked with him by the space of 
an howre, holding his arme about his neck.” Sir Thomas, indeed, 
seems to have made no other account of these favours, “ than a deepe 
wise man should doe ;” for when, after the king’s departure, “ his sonne- 
in-law, Mr. William Roper, verie glad to have seene this came to him, 
saying, ‘Sir, how happie are you whome the king hath so familiarly 
entertained, as I never sawe him to doe the like to any, except to the 
Lord Cardinall, with whom I saw his grace once walke arme in arme!’ 
Sir Thomas aunswered in this sorte: ‘I thanke God, sonne William, I 
find his grace my very goode lord and maister; and I doe believe he 
doth as singularlie favoure me as he doth any subject within this realme. 
Howbeit, sonne Roper, as I shall tell thee, I have noe cause to be 
proude of it; for if my head would wynne him a castle in France, it 
should not faile to flie from my shoulders, as fast now as it seemeth 
to sticke.’” These words were prophetic; and we almost lose the sense 
of Henry’s unsparing cruelty in our abhorrence of his vile hypocrisy, 
when the news of More’s execution was brought to him in the presence 
of another victim, for whom the axe was so soon to be sharpened. 





* Kal ob & éxeivwy, kal ov Téxvor. 
+ ‘* The ides of March are come.”— Aye, but not gone.” 
BB 2 
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‘ Immediatelie after the execution of Sir Thomas More, word was 
brought thereof to the king; who being then at dice when it was told 
him, at the hearing thereof seemed to be wonderfullie amazed. ‘A nd 
is it true?’ (quoth the king). ‘Is Sir Thomas More, my chancellour, 
dead?’ The messenger answered, ‘ Yea, if it may please your majestie.’ 
He turned him to queen Anne, who then stood by, and wistlie looking 
upon her, ‘ Thou art the cause of this man’s death.’ So presentlie 
went to his chamber, and there wept full bitterlie.” 

Sir Thomas More was beheaded on the 6th of July, 1535, and before 
the May flowers of the next year had faded, Anne Boleyn laid her 
head on the block for the crime of having survived the ruthless Henry's 
affections. 

No dream, properly so called, as far as we know, forewarned either of 
these sufferers, although it is clear that More had long foreseen the 
fatal catastrophe which the unrelenting fury of a heart that seems to 
have known no touch of mercy brought upon both, and in his day-dreams 
had been familiarised with the last bloody scene. 

There are few persons of lively imagination who, in a quiet day 
and in the solitude of the country, or of their chamber, have not lost, 
in a great degree, the consciousness of their locality and of surrounding 
objects, and beheld in their mind’s eye a far distant scene, presenting 
the dead, the absent, or the probable future. Blount and Raleigh both 
looked upon the same wall at Say’s Court: but while the former saw 
no more than the side of an old hall hung round with antlers, bucklers, 
old pieces of armour, and such furniture; the more imaginative Raleigh 
was sunk in reverie, “and it seemed as if the empty space of air 
betwixt him and the wall were the stage of a theatre on which his 
fancy was mustering his own dramatis persone, and treating him with 
sights far different from those which his awakened and earthly vision 
could have offered.” 


“*T'was one of those dreams that by music are brought, 
Like a light summer haze, o’er the poet’s warm thought— 
When, lost in the future, his soul wanders on, 

And all of this life, but its sweetness, is gone.” 


In these reveries, or waking dreams, however, the external world is 
never entirely shut out, and judgment corrects our errant musings to a 
certain extent. 

In the case of dreams, properly so called, we have the determined 
habit of keeping a list of the prizes only, as above alluded to, constantly 
brought to our notice, even in this matter-of-fact age. The year is still 
young, and yet we had the other day, in the leading journal of Europe, 
an account of a poor collier lad, who dreamed that he was crushed by a 
great stone in the pit, and was so affected by the dream, that he 
returned twice to bid his mother farewell—for ever, as the event proved 
—for he was actually so crushed that day, according to the account. At 
first sight here is pure prophecy and fulfilment. But it appears that 
another of the family had previously lost his life in the same way. No 
one can doubt that this violent death, to which the:dreamer himself was 
daily liable, must have made a strong impression on his mind. The 
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- wonder would have been if he had not dreamed of it repeatedly, as he 
most probably had. 

Early on the morning of Thurtell’s execution, the gaoler’s son 
entered his cell, and finding him in a profound sleep, retired, but 
returned with his father, who awoke the criminal. 

‘¢ How do you find yourself this morning?” said Mr. Wilson. 

‘“‘ Very well,” replied Thurtell. 

* You have slept well?” 

“Yes, I have. I have had some very curious dreams. I have often 
dreamt since my confinement, yet (what is very extraordinary) I have 
never dreamt of anything connected with this affair.” 

The bard sings as philosophically as sweetly, 


“Oft in the stilly night, 

When slumber’s chain has bound me ; 
Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me.” 


There is a sad sweetness about such dreams, strongly contrasting with 
those which Coleridge portrays in these nervous lines :— 


“A lurid light, a trampling throng— 
Sense of intolerable wrong, 
And whom I scorned, those only strong ! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, and yet burning still ; 
Desire with loathing strangely mixed 
On wild or hateful objects fixed. 
Fantastic passions, maddening braw] ! 
And shame and terror over all ! 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 
Which, all confused, I could not know, 
Whether I suffered or I did : 
For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe, 
My own, or others, still the same 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame.” 


The volition in ordinary dreams is not followed by the obedience of the 
muscles. You are a lecturer, a preacher, a barrister, or a senator, and 
you feel in your dream the gush of a fine burst of eloquence rising to 
your lips, and are about to address your audience in a style that you 
are certain must carry everything before it and yourself to the top of 
the tree, when suddenly you find that you are voiceless, and only draw 
down the sarcastic ridicule of the multitude, who seem to stab you with 
their hundred dagger-like eyes, while you do nothing but gasp like 
Virgil’s ghosts. 

My personal experience of dreams has been considerable. I rarely 
drop into slumber for a few minutes in my chair without dreaming ; 
nor would I lose the" privilege, although the impressions have been 
sometimes so strong and powerful, that 1 have been unable to shake 
them off for days. But before I venture to go into some of my adven- 
tures in the shadowy vale of sleep, and exhibit my list of {prizes and 
blanks, I must ask the good-natured reader to go back with me once 
more to my childish days. 
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I can just remember the long, peaked stomacher, to which in the 
cycle of fashion the belles of to-day have come round, though not to 
its contemporary well-powdered ¢éte ; and how both lingered on the 
persons of three dear buzzy-headed maiden ladies, who used to give 
me sugar-plums out of a beautiful amber French comfit-box, and 
whose trim apartments, dotted with fine old china on fairy inlaid tables, 
were lighted by the best Dresden beflowered and bespangled shepherds 
and shepherdesses, standing against shrubby porcelain trees, with more 
blossoms than leaves. To this lengthened wasp-like waist succeeded 
the short-bodied gown, still to be seen in Lawrence’s early portraits, 
and which gave rise to the song of that name, which I am old enough 
to have heard carolled in triviis. 


Ye lads and ye lasses of country and city, 

I pray you give ear to my humorous ditty, 
Concerning the fashion just come from town— 
A whimsical dress call’d the short-body’d gown. 


Last Midsummer-day Sally went to the fair 

To part with her yarn and how she did stare ! 

Both wives, maids, and widows in every shop round, 
They all were dress’d up in a short-body’d gown. 


So home in the evening Miss Sally she hies, 

And told it her mother with greatest surprise ; 

Saying, “ Two hanks a-day will I spin the week round, 
Until I can purchase a short-body’d gown.” 


Surpris’d was her mother and thought it a jest, 
Saying, “ Sally, your old-fashion’d gown fits you best, 
So leave this new fashion to folks in the town, 

And don’t waste your cloth in a short-body’d gown.” 


“Oh, mother, you are a bad judge of the size, 
The lengths that it takes it would you surprise, 
For the breadth of the waste is three inches all round, 
That’s just the full size of a short-body’d gown.” 


I witnessed, I say, the sudden transition from the long inverted cone 
of rich substantial brocade, and frizzled and powdered hair, to the 
extremely thin and scanty book-muslin of this same short-bodied gown, 
the cincture of which came just below the bosom, and the disposition 
of the natural tresses, a la Grecque; and can still see the powdering- 
room, a long, narrow strip of an apartment behind my mother’s bed- 
chamber, hung with blue paper and lighted by one window only at the 
front-end, so that the other extremity received hardly any light at all. 
This, from the association of colour, redolent as it also was of mareschale 
powder, I called the violet-room, till I was taken to see “ Bluebeard” 
at our theatre, after which it immediately became the blue chamber in 
my vocabulary. Then it was that the long row of cylindrical myste- 
rious-looking band-boxes, with their truncated tops ranged along the 
wall, passed well in the twilight for the headless bodies of the wives of 
the very magnificent three-tailed Bashaw; and I recollect one gloomy 
evening starting back as a pair of glassy eyes glared at me from among 
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the loose drapery at the foot of one of them, as if the decapitated wife 
bore her severed head upon her lap. It was only in the broad daylight 
of the morrow that I dared revisit the terrible spot which had haunted 
‘me all night in my dreams, and then [ found that the object which had 
raised such fearful ideas was my mother’s powdering-mask—a paste- 
board cover with glazed apertures before the eyes, to protect the patient’s 
face from the powder during the operations of the powder-puff. 

One day I had entered the pantry unobserved, and climbing ona 
chair, beheld, among other goodly preparations for a party, a splendid 
eel-pie, uncut and readyto make its appearance, with an eel’s head 
sticking up out of the middle of a net-work of pastry in its highly- 
ornamented centre. Temptation overcame me. I thought to pull out 
the head, just taste the end that was in the pie, and put it back again. 
I had lately been promoted to vests and tunics, as they were called, and 
gloried in a pocket accordingly. Well, 1 pulled at the head, but instead 
of coming out short, as I expected, the neck and body followed. Never 
shall I forget my horror. I tried to push it back in vain, and hearing 
the sound of approaching feet, 1 pulled away, and forth came the whole 
serpentine sesquipedality of the almost interminable fish, which had 
been coiled up in the pie. It was crammed somehow into my pocket, 
and as I came from the sacked paéé, trying to look innocent, I encountered 
my kind maiden aunt, Barbara, boneted, muffed, and tippeted, bearing 
my hat and feather, intent on taking me out fora walk. We had not 
proceeded far, when a great dog came up and exhibited a strong attach- 
ment to my person, which I in vain discountenanced. In vain also did 
my aunt try to drive away my persecutor with her parasol. The brute 
kept jumping upon me till at last he overthrew me, and after tossing 
my tunic about, to my aunt’s infinite alarm, got his nose into my pocket 
—that pocket of which I had been so proud—and drew out the savoury 
plunder, which he devoured upon the spot. “* Why, Gideon, what have 
you been doing!” said my aunt in astonishment. With bitter tears of 
fright I confessed my guilt; she, kind soul, stood my friend; and the 
poor cat, as usual, had the credit of it. 

We continued our walk, which had for its object a visit to a sort of 
travelling Leverian Museum, containing, among other stuffed specimens, 
an enormous Boa, with a very red tongue, by way of making it as life- 
like as possible, tightly constricting a Royal Tiger that looked as if he 
could not help it. 

About half a year after this I dreamt that my aunt, whom I loved 
more than ever, since she had screened me in the affair of the eel, had 
married Bluebeard, and was in his power. We were then at our coun- 
try-house; but, in my dream, I was in the blue chamber in the haunted 
town mansion aforesaid, where my mother and aunt were shut up with 
the ghastly headless trunks of the rest of his wives, expecting my aunt’s 
fate momentarily. The Bashaw thundered at the door; in he came 
with his glittering scimetar, which he had just raised to strike my 
beloved aunt, holding her by her long fair hair as she knelt in her short- 
bodied gown ; when entered one of the buzzy-headed, long-waisted Miss 
Leynes, with her tall ebony walking-staff tipped with an ivory hook, and, 
tapping Bluebeard with it, she turned him into an immense piece of bread 
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and butter. ‘ Now,” said she to me, “if you love your aunt, eat for 
your life and hers—if you leave but a crumb within five minutes, she ‘ll 
be a dead woman.” Oh! the horrors of munching, munching at that moun- 
tain of bread and butter, as, stuffed to the throat, I fixed my eyes on 
the minute-hand of an old clock, on the face of which the red eyes of a 
rampant white lion rolled awfully at every vibration of the pendulum! 
Presently a tremendous voice called «'Time!” before I had half finished. 
There stood Bluebeard again flourishing his scimetar over poor Aunt 
Barbara, more savage than ever; and, as I tried to scream with a 
dreamer’s usual success, in came another buzzy-headed, long-waisted 
Miss Leyne, who took out of her comfit-box the identical eel-pie that 
had caused me so many a nightmare, and just as I thought that all was 
over with my dear aunt, out the eel began to wriggle from the pie—my 
turn now, thought I—and, changing into a great Boa constrictor, 
twined itself round Abomelique, whose ribs I had the satisfaction of 
hearing crack like pistol-shots, as I awoke to look up in my aunt's 
smiling face—bless her—who was clapping her hands to rouse me and 
lead me forth to breathe the fresh morning air. I told her what I had 
seen in my sleep, and she wrote it down as an instance of what she 
called “a child’s memory-dream.” 

Notwithstanding the observations already made on the subject, I 
desire to speak of the prophetic dream with all respect, intimately inter- 
woven as it is with our religious belief. The warning that sent the 
holy family into Egypt is a mystery too solemn to be here discussed, 
nor is it my intention to dwell on the dreams of Joseph and his fellow 
prisoners ; or those of Pharaoh, for an interpretation of which the king 
consulted both the Charetummim, or magicians, and the Chakamim, 
or wise men, in vain; but which the more divinely-gifted Joseph im- 
mediately explained. Neither do I deny that dreamy as well as political 
prophecies may be fulfilled, the first by the impression made on a highly 
imaginative mind, and the second by the excitement produced upon a 
people by the acts of the prophets themselves. In both cases, numer- 
ous instances occur, wherein the coincidences have been so nearly com- 
plete as to make very passable fulfilments of the prophecies. But it is 
rare to find a dreamer honest enough to note and publish the entire 
failure of the event supposed to be foretold. Such an example we 
have in the following letter, which appeared in Le Mercure Gallant, 
for January, 1690, and is quoted by Dr. Hibbert in his interesting and 
philosophical work. 

“The last proof, my dear friend, which I can give on the vanity of 
dreams, is my surviving after one that I experienced on the 22d of 
September, 1679. I awoke on that day at five o'clock in the morning, 
and having fallen asleep again half-an-hour after, I dreamt that I was 
in my bed, and that the curtain of it was undrawn at the foot (two 
circumstances which were true), and that I saw one of my relations, 
who had died several years before, enter the rodm, with a countenance 
as sorrowful as it had formerly been joyous. She seated herself at the 
foot of my bed, and looked at me with pity. As I knew her to he 
dead, as well in the dream as in reality, I judged by her surrow that 
she was going to announce some bad news to me, and, perhaps, death; 
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and foreseeing it with sufficient indifference, ‘ Ah, well!’ said I to her, 
‘I must die, then?’ She replied to me, ‘It is true. ‘And when?’ 
retorted I; ‘immediately ?’ ‘To-day!’ replied she. I confess to you 
the time appeared short ; but, without being concerned, I interrogated 
her further, and asked her, ‘in what manner?’ She murmured some 
words which I did not understand, and at that moment I awoke. 

The importance of a dream so precise made me take notice of my 
situation, and I remarked that I had laid down on my right side, my 
body extended, and both hands resting upon my stomach. I rose to 
commit my dream to writing, for fear of forgetting any part of it; and 
finding it accompanied by all the circumstances which are attributed to 
mysterious and divine visions, I was no sooner dressed, than I went to 
tell my sister-in-law, that, if serious dreams were infallible warnings, 
she would have no brother-in-law in twenty-four hours, I told her 
afterwards all that had happened to me, and likewise informed some of 
my friends, but without betraying the least alarm, and without changing 
in any respect my usual conduct, resigning myself entirely to the dis- 
posal of Providence.” 

“Now,” continues the letter-writer, “if I had been weak enough 
to give up my mind to the idea that I was going to die, perhaps I 
should have died; and it would have happened to me, as to those men 
of whom Procopius, the Greek historian, has spoken, who, when the 
plague prevailed, were struck with this scourge from God, from having 
only dreamt that demons touched them, or said to them that they would 
be soon in the tomb. I likewise should have paid, by the shortening of 
my days, for yielding up my belief to these dreams, and violating the 
law of God, which forbids such a superstition. At least it is certain 
that a Canadian would not have escaped; for he would even have had 
recourse to precipices, or to his own hands, in order that his dream 
might not be a futile one. For the people of that country are abso- 
lutely persuaded, that they cannot dream of anything which ought not 
to happen as a matter of course.” 

This is the reasoning and disposition of a well-regulated mind, the 
strength of which may be judged of, not oniy from the narrative itself, 
but from the time when the letter was written. 

The observation of the strong-minded writer of this anecdote, that if 
he “had been weak enough to give up his mind to the idea that he was 
going to die, perhaps he should have died,” is confirmed and illustrated 
by the story related by the Earl of Rochester to Bishop Burnet, and 
recorded by the latter in his life of that brilliant and penitent pro- 
fligate. 

“ He told me,” writes the Bishop, “ of another odd presage that one 
had of his approaching death, in the Lady Warre, his mother-in-law’s, 
house. The chaplain had dreamt that such a day he should die; but, 
being by all the family put out of the belief of it, he had almost forgot 
it; till the evening before, at supper, there being thirteen at table, 
according to a fond conceit that one of these must soon die, one of the 
young ladies pointed to him, that he was to die. He, remembering his 
dream, fell into some disorder ; and the Lady Warre reproving him for 
his superstition, he said, ‘he was confident he was to die before morn- 
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ing ; but he being in perfect health it was not much minded. It was 
Saturday night, and he was to preach next day. He went to his cham- 
ber and sat up late, as appeared by the candle, and he had been pre= 
paring his notes for his sermon, but was found dead in his bed the next 
morning.” 

In this case, the fears of the chaplain, whose perfect health may well 
be doubted, were fatally renewed by the young lady’s inconsiderate act 
and speech. He thought he should die, and he did die. 

One of the deepest impressions ever made on me by a dream of this 
nature was produced some years ago, when I was far away from my 
friends, and had undergone great fatigue of body and mind. Imme- 
diately my head touched the pillow, I dropped into a dose—it was 
no more—and then started up broad awake. In vain did I lie 
down again and court sleep. I counted units till they made thousands, 
and my head was giddy. I thought of waving corn till I almost saw 
the field undulating in the summer breeze through the wall of my 
room; and watched a countless imaginary flock of sheep, going one 
after the other through a gap in a quickset hedge in vain. Opposite 
to my bed was a fairy frigate in a glass case, put into “a short, uneasy 
motion,” but regular withal, upon a heaving, painted sea, by hidden 
machinery. Upon that I fixed my eyes: it grew bigger and bigger ; 
the glass vanished; sea-birds appeared to flit above, and porpoises 
around it; the distant sound of her bell seemed wafted into my ear, 
and I found myself in the house of a dear friend:—it was the house of 
mourning. 

The funeral party were assembled: every person who should have 
been there was present—the relations, the friends, the clergyman of the 
parish in his robes. As I entered, he approached and bade me be 
comforted. After he had retired to the rest of the mournful assembly, 
another dear friend came to me and said, “We waited but for you—why 
did you tarry ?—She’s gone!” He then led me to the chamber of 
death. I saw her name and age, both exact, upon the coffin. We 
returned. The procession set forth. The solemn service—oh, what a 
service that is !—was performed. The coffin was lowered to the house 
appointed for all living. I heard the awful words, “ashes to ashes— 
dust to dust,” followed by that indescribable rattle of the earth upon the 
coffin—and awoke. For some minutes I seemed to be still in the church, 
and looking down into the vault; but gradually the faint watch-light 
shewed me the familiar furniture of my room. I slept again, and again 
went through the same harrowing scene. 

I acknowledge that I was greatly depressed, nor could the bright 
morning, nor the business of the day, lift the weight from my heart. 
The post did not leave without a letter from me to a mutual friend, in 
which, with some hesitation, my reiterated dream was related, and an 
earnest inquiry was made relative to the health of her whose obsequies 
I had so witnessed. The answer informed me that she never was 
better ; but, that much about the same time she had dreamed that she 
was dead, and that she, as her own ghost, had gone to see how she 
looked in her coffin, when a terrible voice exclaimed, “ Will your vanity 
never cease ?”—and she awoke. 
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This dear friend is still, thank God, fulfilling all the duties of an 
exemplary life: but who shall say what effect would have been pro- 
duced on the survivors, if the fatal event had happened at the time, or 
near it—a coincidence not improbable, considering the frail nature of 
the tenure on which we hold our existence. 


A. 


HEAD AND HEART. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Saip Head to Heart, “‘ You lead me wrong: 
The pulse of passion beats too strong. ‘ 
You are the dupe of tears and sighs ; a 

You take the Judgment by surprise ; oe 


“ You melt at every sorrowing tale, Ae 
Your feelings o'er my will prevail ; 
And still, by impulse led astray, Bh 
You draw me from my prudent way. 


“When I would walk a steady pace, 
Impetuous, you would run a race, , 
And ere a doubtful case I ’ve tried, i 
You ’ve prompted Pity to decide. 


‘«¢ By rules of reason unconfined, i 
No space your sympathies can bind ; 
And wayward as a petted child, # 
You scorn restraint, and wander wild. a 


aa 

“I pray you, Heart, these freaks forbear : # 
They cause me shame, they breed me care ; ; 
And I am blamed for going wrong, Z 


And counted weak that you are strong.” 


Said Heart to Head, “ You’re cold and slow ; 
You cast a damp on Feeling’s glow ; 

You are like water on the fire; 

You are a clog on my desire. 
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‘‘ You measure Passion by a rule, 
You send the Sympathies to school, 
And slave to logic and its laws, 
You weigh, you ponder, and you pause. 


‘“¢ When I would prompt the pitying tear, 
You purse the lips and look severe, 
And quick to doubt and slow to grieve, 
You lecture when you should relieve. 


“ Qh it is galling to be tied 
To one so sluggish to decide, 
Who chills me when I glowed before, 
And clings to earth when I would soar.” 


The silent contest lasted long, 

And both were right, yet both were wrong ; 
Then in my secret soul I said, 

I'll reconcile the Heart and Head. 


The Heart, perchance, too warm and free, 
Too sudden in its energy, 

Shall learn from cooler Head the fact, 
‘Tis well to think before we act. 


And Head, too prone to reason still, 
Even in extremity of ill, 

Shall learn to play a warmer part, 
Led by the dictates of the Heart. 








CONSCIENCE. 


By SUUM CUIQUE, Esg. 


** Madness—sheer madness, my masters— 
Hle was distraught.”—OLp Pray. 





CHAPTER I. 


“ WHAT would you advise me to do?” inquired Emma Branstone of 
Mrs. Humphreys, her nurse and companion. 

“ Do? why have him, mum, by all means. You must recollect that 
you are now—" 

“ Five and thirty you would say.” 

‘* Ahem!” coughed Mrs. Humphreys, evidently relieved by her 
mistress’s filling up the sentence for her. 

“For five and thirty years I have lived happily with my father,” 
continued Emma Branstone, ‘ and I really have not the slightest wish 
to change my situation in life; although, I must confess, that if I wedded 
any one it should be—” 

** Mr. William Sharpley, as popped this very day, and as have know’d 
you for years, and dined here every Sunday, on the top of the Barnet 
stage,” said Mrs. Humphreys. 

Emma Branstone smiled at her nurse’s manner of describing the mode 
by which her father’s head clerk had been in the habit of ensuring his 
weekly meal at their cottage on Highgate Hill. Mrs. Humphreys 
continued— 

“ He an’t like a stranger, mum, as one knows nothing about. Men 
is deceivers ever, as the song says, but there’s no deception about Mr. 
William, for a more straightforwarder man, nor a more open-hearteder 
crittur never lived. He’s the very pictur of disinterestedness, and ought 
to be framed, and glazed, and hung up in your heart for the rest of your 
mortal life.” 

“ T respect Mr. Sharpley, Humphreys, and am not surprised at your 
advocating his cause; but I confess, as I told him this morning, that I 
would rather remain single and live, as I have hitherto done, with my 
dear father.” 

“ But consider the dooties you owes to natur! Natur never intended 
you should waste your sweetness in the airs of a desert, as you says that 
the po-ut says; and what’s Highgate Common but a desert I should like 
to know? ’septing a few sheep and cows.” 

‘“¢ Isam very happy as I am; but I will make known to my father the 
proposals made to me by his confidential friend, and on his advice I will 
act. I cannot help thinking that it is very odd that although Mr. 
Sharpley has had so many opportunities of— of— of—” 

«‘ Arksing you to have him,” suggested Mrs. Humphreys. 
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‘“‘ Exactly—that he should not have availed himself of them instead of 
coming up on purpose—" 

“On the top of the Barnet stage?—Eh? Why, bless you, mum, he 
was afeard to face the old gentleman—or mayhap he didn’t think it right 
to put such questions on a Sunday,—but here comes master, I knows his 
ring, and its just the time as the Barnet stage passes the end of our 
lane.” 

Away scuttled Mrs. Humphreys, with a large key that opened the iron 
gate at the end of the gravel walk. Emma saw her father admitted, 
and his great coat and umbrella taken from him by his attentive maid. 
She watched him as he lounged slowly up to the cottage, as if admiring 
the flowers that grew beside the pathway. She wondered that he had 
forgotten to look for her at the parlour window, and to kiss his hand to 
her, as he had been used to do; but, no; he had either forgotten to do 
so, or his thoughts were unpleasantly employed; for he kept his eyes 
fixed on the flower-borders, and did not even smile upon the apoplectic 
spaniel that endeavoured to show its joy at seeing him, by urging its fat 
body into the semblance of a gambol. 

“¢ Summuts gone wrong with master—for he’s forgot the hyson,” said 
Mrs. Humphreys, “ but it can’t be nothing to doing with William 
Sharpley, so don’t you go for to be frightened.” 

Emma rose and left the parlour to meet her father. Instead of placing 
his hand on her shoulder, and kissing her, as he was in the constant habit 
of doing, he merely shook her by the hand, and begged that he might 
have tea immediately, as he was much fatigued. While Emma was gone 
to give the necessary orders to Mrs. Humphreys, the old gentleman had 
thrown himself into his arm-chair, and exchanged his shoes and gaiters 
for his slippers—a sure sign that the pipe, which was usually smoked in 
the little arbour, when such a summer's eve as that allowed of the 
indulgence, was to be smoked in-doors. 

Emma entered and took her customary seat opposite to her father, 
and was soon followed by Humphreys, who, when she had placed the 
tea-things conveniently for her mistress, retired ; but not without giving 
a peculiar look, and a nod of the head, as if in continuation, or confirm- 
ation of something which she had been saying before she entered the 
room. 

Emma seemed to understand the look and the accompanying nod, for 
the moment the door was closed behind her confidante, she handed his 
large cup to her father, and said, “ William—that is, Mister Sharpley, 
has been here this morning, my dear papa.” 

‘The devil he has!” said Mr. Branstone, letting the cup and saucer 
drop upon the table with a most dangerous crash. 

Emma was frightened, for she had never heard such an expression 
fall from her father’s lips before. She stared at him as he slowly 
repeated her words, “ William Sharpley has been here this morning ? ” 

“Yes, my dear papa. I was surprised to see him, as he seldom—indeed 
I may say never, comes here except on a Sunday.” 

‘William Sharpley has been here this morning,” repeated the old 
gentleman, giving a circular turn with his teaspoon to every word. 

“ Yes, papa, and the object of his coming was—” 
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“What?” said the father, dashing the spoon on the table, and looking 
his daughter in the face, but not with his usual kindness. 

‘*He came, my dear papa, to ask me to marry him,” said Emma, 
and then blushed, as if ashamed of the boldness of her speech. 

«‘ Emma, my child, you have never heard me wish anything unkind to 
any human being.” 

«¢ Never, dear father.” 

“Now hear me wish that the earth may open, and swallow up that 
most execrable of human beings.” 

Poor Emma stared at her parent, and seemed to wish to ask why, 
though her lips refused to utter the wish. 

« You would hear more? Well—the man whom I raised from abject 
poverty, and made my confdential friend—has been forging my name, 
and not contented with robbing me of my money, would have robbed 
me, it seems, of my child—that he might escape, as her husband, the 
punishment he dreaded as my clerk.” 

Emma did not faint, but, after shedding tears, more for her father’s 
disappointment in the man whom he had cherished for years as a friend, 
than for the deception which had been practised, or rather attempted to 
be practised, on herself, asked for a full explanation of all that had 
occurred. 

It was given to her fully, but concisely, in the hearing of Mrs. 
Humphreys, who had coolly entered the room under the pretence of 
replenishing the teapot, and stopped to listen to the explanation. When 
her master had done speaking, she burst out crying, fell upon her knees, 
and confessed that she thought something must be wrong, for that “ the 
villain,” had given her a two-pound note, to use her interest with her 
mistress, to induce her to marry him. ‘* He, too—who had never given 
her so much as the vally ofa muslin apern in his whole life afore ; though 
he had dined there every Sunday, on the top of the Barnet stage.” 

‘And where is the—the man—now, papa? ” 

‘*¢ On his way to the New World, my child. I have been weak enough 
to pardon him—to save him from an ignominious death, though he 
would have ruined me—upon the condition that he sailed from England 
this very day.” 

‘Is he gone?” cried Mrs. Humphreys, as she sprung from the 
ground. 

‘«‘ He is on board a vessel that sails from Gravesend this evening.” 

“‘ Then there ’s a good riddance of bad rubbish,” said Mrs. Humphreys. 
‘* There—there—there—lI 'll have none of his ill-gotten gains, there— 
there—there,” and with every there, she tore up the two-pound note into 
smaller bits, and at last scattered them out of the window on the little 
grass-plot. She then rushed out of doors, and, placing her heel upon 
each fragment in succession, spun round upon it, like a dancing Dervish. 
When she was satisfied that the work of destruction was fully accom- 
plished, she shook her fist, and hit at an imaginary enemy, put her arms 
to her sides, and appeared to be indulging in a series of abusive words, 
and walked into the parlour again, to tell her master and mistress that 
‘her mind was comfortably relieved.” 


Mr. Branstone could not smoke his pipe that evening. The first puff 
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almost choked him. He had been deceived by the man whom he had 
trusted as his second self, and his daughter had been insulted, and her 
best feelings tampered with—for what? Merely to screen the villain 
who had injured him so deeply. 

Emma Branstone, woman-like, concealed her own vexations, and 
smothered the bitter feelings that rose in her bosom—to console and 
comfort her father. 

Mrs. Humphreys broke two cups and one saucer from fancying that 
“‘ she was cuffing the villain’s head for him,” as she was washing up ihe 
china. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuts chapter is retrospective ; to give the reader an insight into the 
past history of the characters to whom they have been introduced some- 
what bluntly. 

Ardingly Branstone was an orphan indeed. He lost both his parents 
ere he was one year old. His father fell fighting his country’s battles on 
the ocean, and his mother sickened at the tidings, and, before many days, 
followed him she had loved so dearly to the grave. 

A stranger, who had heard the sad state of the orphan by the merest 
chance, adopted him. He reared him with his own children, and called 
him by his own name. He gave him a good, solid mercantile education ; 
and when the boy was pronounced by his pedagogue a proficient in pen- 
manship, and pounds, shillings, and pence, he put him on a high stool 
before an elevated desk in his counting-house. 

To that stool Branstone was, as it were, nailed from ten A.M. .to 
six P.M. Every day in every week, all the year round, except on Sundays, 
and certain holidays marked in “ Moore's Almanac” by red letters, 
his pen was seldom out of his hand during the eight long hours he sat 
before the ledgers and day-books placed on his desk by his employer's 
head clerk. His only recreation, bodily or mental, was to spend ten 
minutes, after the clock had struck the mid-day hour, in a beer-shop 
where he took his luncheon. 

As to playing with his equals, or enjoying himself in any way like 
other boys, he never dreamed of it. He was summoned up to dinner as the 
clock struck six. He took the one glass of sherry that was poured out 
for him after the cloth was removed, and stole silently down to the 
private counting-house, and employed himself until bed-time upon the 
work which was there set out for him. 

Did the orphan murmur at this? No. He was deeply grateful to 
Mr. Ardingly for having rescued him from he knew not what sufferings, 
and deemed it a pleasure to show his gratitude by zealously performing 
the duties imposed upon him. 

But where were his playmates? some one may ask—the children 
with whom he had been brought up? Scattered about the world; one at 
sea, another on the continent, a third at college. All were pushed out 
into the world, to make their fortunes or to mar them, except one, 
a daughter, the. youngest of the family, who was being educated at a 
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fashionable school at Kensington. So that he saw them but at-intervals, 
but every time he saw any one of them the day was marked down in his 
monotonous calendar as a day of happiness. 

For seven long years the orphan boy kept the even tenor of his way, 
and was rewarded by his employer at the termination of his apprenticeship 
by a seat at the junior clerk’s desk, and a —— small indeed, but more 
than adequate to his wants. 

By a steady perseverance in the course which he had marked out for 
himself, he rose gradually in his kind friend’s estimation, and in the scene 
of his exertions. He filled the office of senior clerk, and having, by a 
most fortunate chance, gained some very valuable information, which 
enabled his employer to realise a large sum of money in a speculation, 
he was admitted a partner in the business. 

Mr. Ardingly, thinking that he had made a sufficient sum to justify 
him in retiring, did so after a few years ; but not before he had strength- 
ened his claim upon his adopted son, by making him his’ son-in-law. 
Though crowds of young gentlemen courted the daughter of the wealthy 
Mr. Ardingly, she refused them all, and gladly gave her hand to the 
playmate of her childhood, the tried and valued friend of her father. 

A truly happy man was Ardingly Branstone as he sat by his fire-side 
after his day’s toil was over, and saw the blue eyes of his wife smiling 
kindly upon him. All his hours of drudgery—all his youthful depriva- 
tions, were amply compensated. But, alas! his happiness did not endure 
long. His child, the little Emma, who was to’crown his joy—to fill up 
the little drop which was wanting in his cup of felicity, uttered her first 
feeble cry unheard by the mother who had given birth to her. She was 
placed in the arms of Mrs. Humphreys, who had been her mother’s 
servant from her childhood, and carried from the room as her father fell 
on his knees by the side of his wife’s corpse. 

Ardingly Branstone did not marry again. He mourned for his de- 
parted wife as became a Christian; and then resolutely conquered his 
grief, and applied himself diligently to his professional avocations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ardingly were anxious to take their motherless grand- 
daughter under their own roof; but Branstone would not part with his 
child. To nurse it, and play with it—to watch the growth of its bodily 
and mental faculties—was the only enjoyment to which he looked for- 
ward during his long days of labour and toil. 

Emma, under the superintendence of Humphreys, grew and prospered ; 
but the anxious father thought that the delicacy of her complexion por- 
tended weakness, if not incipient disease. He fancied that the smoky 
atmosphere of the city was not wholesome to her delicate frame; for 
such, in spite of her nurse’s assurances to the contrary, he deemed it, 
and resolved to remove her to a purer air. He bought the little cottage 
at Highgate, in which we have seen him located, and there placed his 
treasure. For years he passed, what would be deemed by most men, 
a weary, monotonous life. He rose early, breakfasted with his child, 
walked to his counting-house, took an early dinner in the city, and 
' when his business was over, walked home again ; was happy in his daugh- 
ter’s society, and listened with pleasure to her account of the progress she 


had made under the governess, who devoted four hours daily to her 
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education. When her education was said to be “ finished,” it might be 
thought that the father would have sought society for his daughter ; but 
it never occurred to him that she would require it; and she never sug- 
gested it, for she was happy with her books and in her garden, and knew 
not what dulness meant. So they lived on, hale and hearty, from year to 
year, visited at long intervals, and for very short periods, by some one 
or other of her mother’s relations only, until Mr. William Sharpley was 
persuaded by his employer to take his Sunday’s dinner with them—as 
Mrs. Humphreys said, “ on the top of the Barnet stage,”—which passed 
the end of the lane in which their cottage stood at convenient hours 
every day. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir will be necessary to relate here, when and in what manner William 
Sharpley was introduced to his employer. 

It chanced one day, as he was taking his early dinner at his accus- 
tomed chop-house, that Mr. Branstone heard a gentlemen, who sat in 
the same box with him, inquire of a friend, if he could procure a situation 
for a lad of respectable family, and who had qualified himself for a 
counting-house. 

The friend shook his head, but asked certain questions, which induced 
the inquirer to give a short account of the youth's history. It so closely 
resembled his own, that Mr. Branstone became interested in the story ; 
and at its close, begged that he might be favoured with the name and 
address of the lad. It was readily given; and after the counting-house 
was closed, the kind-hearted man walked to the place named by the 
stranger, and inquired for William Sharpley. The house at which he 
made this inquiry was situated in a miserable court leading out of Gray’s 
Inn Lane. The lower part was fitted up as a shop, and occupied by one 
who called himself a dealer in marine stores. In reply to his inquiry, 
the owner of the shop told Mr. Branstone that the lad was within, but 
would see no one, for his mother was lying dead. 

«‘ Shew me to the room,” said Mr. Branstone. The man hesitated at 
first ; but there was a something in the appearance of the person who had 
given the order, that induced him to think it might be for the lad’s 
benefit if he obeyed it. 

“ T will light a candle, sir; for our staircase is rather dark, and the 
stairs are not in the best state of repair. Now, sir, follow me, but be 
eautious how you tread.” 

Mr. Branstone did follow, and with difficulty climbed to the top room 
of the dilapidated building. His conductor tapped at a door, put the 
candle into his hands, and left him, with a hint to be cautious how he 
descended to the shop again. 

A low voice from the room bade him enter. He lifted the latch and 
saw a well-dressed youth, about sixteen or seventeen years of age, sitting 
on a broken wooden stool by the side of a truckle-bed, on which stood a 
coffin. The lad started when he saw a stranger enter the room, and 
haughtily demanded his business. It was soon explained, and a few 
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minutes sufficed to prove to the orphan that he had found a friend when 
he most needed one. His story was simply this :—His father had com- 
manded a merchant vessel which had been wrecked, and every soul on 
board had perished. His mother, who had previously given her son a 
decent education, and placed him in a situation in the country, sent for 
him to come up and comfort her in her bereavement. Illness followed, 
and their little all was soon expended on medical aid. Their clothes 
were sold or pawned—decent lodgings exchanged for the miserable hole 
in which they were then found, and, but for the aid of a stranger, the 
morrow would have seen the widow’s body buried at the expense of the 
parish, and her son a beggar. 

Further inquiries corroborated the truth of William Sharpley’s story. 
After his mother’s burial he was kindly welcomed to the counting-house, 
and placed on the same stool, before the same desk, that his friend had 
occupied some twenty-five years before. He slept in the same room, 
upon the same bed, and Mr. Branstone fondly believed and hoped that, 
from the similarity of their circumstances, the experiment which had 
proved so successful in his own case, might terminate as favourably in 
the case of his protegée. 

For some years William Sharpley was all that his employer could 
wish him to be, and after so long a trial Mr. Branstone did not hesitate 
to introduce him to his home and his only child, earnestly hoping that he 
might gain such a place in her affections as would induce her to accept 
him for a husband, and so provide herself with a protector when death 
should summon her father hence. 

Nothing like what is called love-making had taken place between 
William Sharpley and Emma Branstone. .He rode up to Highgate 
every Sunday by the early stage, accompanied her and her father to 
the morning’s service at the church, took his early dinner, a few glasses 
of wine and a cup of tea, and returned to the city by the last stage. 
They shook hands when they met, and again when they parted. They 
called each other by their Christian names. They exchanged little 
presents on each other's birth-days; but beyond this nothing particular, 


as servants call little endearments, had occurred between them. If - 


Emma had ever thought of marrying she probably would not have 
thought of marrying any one but William, and William would have been 
happy to marry Emma at any moment, but he thought that there was 
plenty of time yet! and so did the lady’s father, which induced him not 
to interfere in the matter. 
About six months before this little story opens, William Sharpley 
had been joked by a friend into visiting Epsom races with him. It was 
a sad day for him, for it laid the foundation of his ruin. He did not 
explain to Mr. Branstone his reasons for wishing to have leave of absence 
for a day, nor was he questioned on the subject, but permission was 
readily granted to one who was so regular in his attendance to business 
as he had hitherto been. He went down to the course in a smart 
barouche, hired by subscription amongst a party of eight, and well sup- 
* plied with provisions and champagne by the gentleman who had seduced 
‘“‘that muff Sharpley” to be one of the party. The day was hot, the 
roads dusty, the excitement great. Sharpley enjoyed the aren 
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which he had not tasted in his life before, and, ere the races were over, 
he was so far gone that he was induced to enter one of the gambling 
booths and to join the hazard players. He was successful for a time, but 
luck turned against him at last. He lost all his winnings, then all his 
ready money, and finally gave his I. O. U. to his friend for an advance. 
How the evening ended he knew not, but he awoke in the morning ill 
and wretched—sick and in debt. 

Had Sharpley had courage enough to own his fault to Mr. Branstone at 
once he would have been saved ; but dread of his displeasure, and the ridi- 
cule of the gay men with whom he had spent the previous day, induced him 
to conceal it. He deceived his employer, frequented a house in Bury-street 
to try and retrieve his losses, got inveigled with a wretch calling herself 
a woman, and the result has been seen. He forged his best friend’s name 
for a sum of considerable amount; and, to save himself from the conse- 
quences of his crime, bribed poor old Humphreys, (who took the bribe 
because she really longed to see her mistress married,) and would have 
sacrificed for life the daughter of the man who had saved him from star- 
vation. 

The forgery was made known to Mr. Branstone by the gay gentleman 
who had introduced “ that muff Sharpley” into ife, and who had received 
the forged cheque in part payment of monies advanced to enable his victim 
to carry on his iniquities. 

Dreadful was the shock to Mr. Branstone; but he paid the cheque 
without a word to him who presented it, and bade his second clerk seek 
out William Sharpley, and give him a large sum of money, upon condition 
that he left the country immediately upon the receipt of it. William Sharp- 
ley took the money, but his hands trembled and his eyes glared as he took 
it. He begged of his fellow clerk, in a voice scarcely audible, to assure 
their employer of his sorrow for his offence, and his determination to quit 
England by a ship that was to sail from Gravesend that evening. In 
pity, the clerk offered Sharpley his hand, but he shuddered and turned 
away, as if unworthy to touch an honest man. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE must return to the hitherto peaceful and happy cottage at High- 
gate. 

Mr. Branstone sat silent and miserable. He heeded not his daughter's 
endeavours to rouse and cheer him. A sigh, a groan, were all the replies 
he gave to her efforts to draw his thoughts from the subject that. harassed 
him. At length she ceased from her endeavours, and called to Hum- 
phreys to bring in the supper. It was removed again, untouched. What 
had for years been the most cheerful meal in that cottage was untasted. 

“ I will retire, and seek relief in sleep. God pardon me, and you too, 
my loved child, if we have judged or spoken harshly of that erring 
one.—Good night ; may you never be deceived by any one as I have been 
in that man.” 

Emma kissed her father; and, when he had left the room, sat down 
and wept—not for her own wrongs, though she felt hurt at the deception 
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which had been attempted to be practised upon her, but at the thought 
of what her kind, pure, virtuous parent must be suffering from the ingra- 
titude—the base ingratitude—displayed by one to whom he had been so 
kind. 

Mrs. Humphreys found her crying, and could not control her indig- 
nation against the man who had turned their peaceful home into a house 
of sorrow and mourning. She would have exhausted a long catalogue of 
bad words upon him, had not her mistress, in sterner tones than she had 
ever heard her utter before, bidden her be silent, as she valued her future 
favours, and never allude to the unfortunate man again. She consoled 
herself by abusing him internally, while she closed the shutters of the 
room with a bang that alarmed her mistress. 

Emma sought her room, and sat for some time after she had dismissed 
Humphreys, without preparing for bed. She felt that she could not 
sleep without ascertaining whether her father slept. She opened her 
door as gently as possible, and crept down stairs to the little room on the 
ground-floor, where he slept, because it opened upon the lawn at the 
back of the house, and communicated with a greenhouse, which was his 
favourite resort at an early hour in the morning. She listened atten- 
tively, but not a sound reached her ear. She joyfully hoped that sleep 
had banished his grief, and returned to her room, intending to retire at 
once. What noise was that? a something like the shaking of the iron 
gate, a fall as of something on the ground, and a grating as of footsteps 
on the gravelled path? No; it could not be. She blew out her light, 
and drew aside the window-curtains. It was light without—almost as 
light as day—for the moon shone brightly ; nothing was to be seen, and 
again she prepared for bed. She had undressed herself, and fallen on her 
knees to offer up her prayers for aid from above, when the report of fire- 
arms, and a shriek from her father, caused her to spring up and rush 
down to his room. Humphreys was at her side, and peremptorily 
ordered her to allow her to enter first. ‘“ There has been foul play, and 
a child should not gaze on her father’s—” 

‘“* He is murdered—he is murdered—I will not be kept from him,” 
screamed Emma. 

‘“‘T am alive and well, my child; retire, for this is not a sight for you,” 
said Mr. Branstone, appearing at the door of his room pale and trembling. 

‘“‘ Father, what has happened? Though you still call me child, I am 
not a baby to be treated thus; speak, or I must search your room. You 
have not dared to attempt to take what He gave and He only has a 
right to take away? Speak to me.” 

“‘ May He forgive thee for such a thought!” 

“‘ Speak out, father ; I can bear anything now that you are safe.” 

“ William—he—lies there—spare me more;” and the unhappy old 
man fell into his daughter’s arms. 

‘«¢ Humphreys, as you love me, seek for aid immediately,” cried Emma. 

The old woman threw her master’s cloak round her, and rushed to the 
nearest house. She returned in a few minutes, which seemed hours to 
her mistress, with assistance. 

‘“‘ Search that room,” cried Emma. 

The men did so. The window was open. On the grass-plot before it 
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lay the body of William Sharpley. In his right hand he grasped a pistol ; 
his left held something, which on examination proved to be a canvas bag, 
containing the amount in notes sent to him by his kind friend, and also 
the sum, in the very same notes as Mr. Branstone had paid it in, of the 
cheque which the suicide had forged. On further examination, a small 
scrap of paper was found, on which was written, in almost illegible 
characters, the word CONSCIENCE. 


CHAPTER V. 


No clue was ever gained as to the mode in which Sharpley had pro- 
cured the amount of the forged cheque from “the Gay Young Man,” 
nor was “the Gay Young Man” forthcoming on the inquest. It was 
said that, having defrauded the assurance office, of which he was a clerk, 
he sailed in the very ship that was to have conveyed his victim to America. 

The cottage in Lane, Highgate, is pulled down. The Bran- 
stones left it, and no one would hire it, for it was said to be haunted by 
the spirit of him who could not endure the reproaches of his evil 
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A SONG OF THE SEASON. 


THERE is a voice through our city sent, 
But not with its thousand murmurs blent ; 
For it hath no part in the jarring sounds 
That rise in a city’s troubled bounds. 
But it tells of the flowers by rock and rill 
Whose breath the breezes bring ; 
And the words of that pleasant voice are still— 
“ Come forth to meet the Spring; 
For she comes as full of promise yet 
As when Eden’s flowers her footsteps met. 


“ Come forth, for the light of her smile hath shone 
On the far old hills and forests lone ; 
They are green with the dews of gentle showers, 
They are rich in the odours of early flowers. 
Come forth, for the buds of another spring 
May all as brightly bloom; 
But the trees of the churchyard’s growth-may fling 
Their shade o’er many a tomb, 


A SONG OF THE SEASON. 


And eyes that are beaming brightly now, 
May gaze no more on the blossomed bough.” 


They hear that summons loud and long, 
In the crowded haunts of the toiling throng ; 
It fills the dreams of the ’prisoned child 
With songs of the woodbirds sweet and wild ; 
But it whispers love in the sleepless ear 
Of the maiden young and pale, 
Of a cottage home by a fountain clear, 
In a far and sunny vale. 
And the young heart answers with a prayer 
For the lot of the birds and blossoms there. 


It speaks by the prison’s dreary walls, 
Of plains where the oak’s broad shadow falls, 
Of dewy dells and of breezy steeps, 
Where the stream in its path of freedom sweeps: 
And, oh ! how its faintest murmurs rise 
By the sick and lonely bed, 
For they tell of the health and hope that lies 
Where the wood-flowers’ scents are shed ; 
But the spring that shines on that slumberer’s dreams 
Hath never brightened our earthly streams. 


It speaks in the student’s lonely room, 
Of sweeter love, where the violets bloom 
By homes or graves, where he left the truth 
And love, perchance, of his blighted youth, 
Till the weary eye from pen and page 
Turns fondly back at last 
To the joy of its early heritage, 
In the glow of summers past ; 
For nought that can meet his onward gaze 
Hath half the light of those vanished days. 


It breathes on the exile’s hours of rest 

A dream of the land he loves the best ; 

Till its scenes arise to his memory’s view, 

Still bright with the springs his childhood knew. 
Oh! could such blessed dreams restore 

To the withered hearts of men, 
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The bloom of those early springs once more | 
For the flowers may come again ; | 
But they never can be what they have been 
To the heart before it lost its green. 


‘Come forth, come forth ;” how that joyous call 
Is sent like the winds of heaven to all! 
But it comes in vain to many a heart, 
For whom life hath lost its better part. 
Ah! woe for the hopeless years that bring 
No summers in their flight ; 
But joy to the land of our promised spring, 
Where the bloom is ever bright ; 
For hearts who have lost their verdure here 
May find it yet in that fadeless sphere. 


Thus faintly murmurs a broken string, 
Awoke by the passing breath of spring ; 
But it wakens no more the harp whose swell 
Hath echoed its sweetest tones so well. 
We heard them far, and we loved them long, 
That gentle harp and hand; 
But they left our paths for the ceaseless song 
Of the minstrel’s ‘ Better Land,’ 
And the isles may listen long in vain, 
Till the spring-breeze wakes such a harp again. 


FRANCES Brown. 


STRANORLAN, 
March 14th, 1844. 
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THE MATCH-MAKER. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


Mrs. STANHOPE was considered by a large circle of acquaintances, a 
remarkably “lady-like, pleasant woman, who knew the world.” ‘She 
knew the world!” She had, of course, a clear, if not a kind, percep- 
tion of character; could discriminate (a most uncharitable talent) 
between actions and motives; discovered a more extensive meaning for 
words than was to be found in any Dictionary ; had a peculiar look—a 
shrug—a half-breathed sentence, upon every topic connected more espe- 
cially with ‘character’ and its developments; doubted, far more than 
she trusted ; and entertained most sagacious disbelief in human gene- 
rosity and the virtues of the poor. She had a frank, good-tempered way 
of throwing off a bitter observation, a cheerful mode of cauterising, an 
invincible good temper, the result of a healthy constitution, prosperous 
circumstances, and a temperament utterly incapable of sympathy. 
She was active, without any legitimate object for activity ; as, at forty, 
she was a childless widow, having neither relatives nor affectionate 
friends, but with a multitude of “acquaintances,” who consulted her 
much, because “she knew the world.” She had all her life a talent 
for what most women have a desire to promote —match-making, which, 
however, circumstances prevented being very active, until after her 
husband’s death, when it gave her interest and occupation, and rendered 
her of consequence. In her own marriage, at the mature age of eight- 
and-twenty, she had been entirely guided by “prudential motives,” 
and, though neglected by the xowé, she married for his wealth and 
position in society. She not only never seemed to feel it, but never 
did feel it. She married the wealth and position, of which the man 
was the necessary appendage. She was well behaved as a wife, and 
wore the most becoming caps as a widow ; and, by degrees, her desire 
of rule, her passion of interference, and her reputation of knowledge of 
the world, induced those who had sons and daughters to marry, to con- 
sult, and Mrs. Stanhope to advise; until, at last, she would have felt 
really indignant at any one’s being married within the circle of her 
acquaintance, without her having arranged all the preliminaries. Of 
course there were other match-makers within that circle—mothers of 
sons, and mothers of daughters, who did their “possible” in a quiet, 
domestic, undertoned sort of way—and a few kind, gentle-hearted crea- 
tures, who, believing in love and devotion (God bless them for it!), 
entertained real feelings of sympathy towards “first love,’—gentle 
sonneteers, who walk by moonlight, and dream of cottages and roses ; 
and who, in the young heart’s tenderness, idealise the very ideal of the 
tender passion. Good-natured, happy guardians of “young love,” 
either in girl or boy, whose individual happiness, however worn out, is 
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revived by the happiness of others, and who promote one “love match” 
after another, from an innocent and pure belief that only those joined 
by affection can walk together towards a better land, prepared for an 
eternity of heavenly love by a life of earthly harmony. Men, too, as 
well as mothers and maiden aunts of Mrs. Stanhope’s acquaintance— 
rivals—sometimes attempted “ match-making,” but they did it so clum- 
sily, in a way so devoid of management and tact, simply setting gold 
against acres, and acres against gold, that it only provoked her ever- 
ready smiles. Although strongly inclined towards parents, and disposed 
to treat affection as a thing that would be worn to shreds in a year, she 
sometimes, either to keep her ascendancy with the young, or to prove 
her power over the old, favoured a case of simple affection, and carried 
it victoriously into the very church: but she was too much a woman 
of the world to do this frequently; and so mothers sent refractory 
daughters, who would not marry aged or disagreeable, although rich 
men, to be “talked over” by Mrs, Stanhope. Aunts watched most 
eagerly to see how she received their nieces ; fathers consulted her as 
to the best way of introducing ten thousand (mortgaged) acres, and a 
family title (in perspective), toa hundred thousand pounds worth of 
city connection ; military men bowed to her as she passed, and elderly 
young ladies overwhelmed her with presents. She might have fur- 
nished half-a-dozen fancy fairs with scraped card-board, bad drawings, 
bags, and penny pitchers; nay, her diyouterte increased daily, and—but 
this might be only scandal, and mine is a true record—too true to be 
sung as a song, or tinctured by an exaggeration. In fact, Mrs. Stan- 
hope was a sort of match-making empress—arranging meetings by 
accident, discovering the foibles of men and the follies of women, and 
playing on them as Horatio would have played on Hamlet—sometimes 
for a purpose, sometimes for mere amusement ; and all with an ease and 
a grace, an apparent good nature and interest, which certainly proved her 
an adept in that species of knowledge of the world, which never made 
a true friend, or warmed a pure heart. Mrs. Stanhope frequently had 
young ladies staying with her ; coming and going, as it might be; some 
utterly ignorant of her character, but pleased with the attention of a 
fashionable and well-bred woman, who moved in good society, and was 
always entertaining. 

One of these, Elizabeth Lechmere, had been consigned to Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s chaperonage by an aunt, to whom Elizabeth had come as a poor 
relation, the orphan child of a bankrupt brother. She was most lovely 
in manner and person—a soft and fascinating loveliness—like a violet, 
ora white primrose, or any modest unassuming thing to which you 
would compare a girl of nineteen, who had known enough of adversity 
to temper the buoyant and bounding joy of a young, fresh, believing 
heart. 

Mrs. Stanhope had endured an entire season of ugly protégés—a 
bevy of rich northerns—who were really “ great catches” to those who 
wanted coin, not care; but her natural good taste inclined her to 
patronise beauty, and she had been much offended by a young and 
noble cornet of dragoons designating the heiresses as “ Mrs. Stanhope’s 
awkward squad.” Elizabeth came just in time to save her reputation 
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for taste; and the guileless, innocent creature was perfectly unconscious 
‘of the effect her grace and beauty created wherever she went. 

‘“‘ Elizabeth, my dear,” said Mrs. Stanhope, “ sit down. I want to 
speak to you about those dresses—draw up that blind a little—there, 
now sit down—no, not there, but opposite the window. My sight is 
so weak, that I never can tell the effect of ringlets unless the light 
comes full upon them. Thank you, that will do, and now tell me, 
have you decided between the peach-blossom and the blue dress ?—a 
small portion of blue clears the complexion, but I think it should never 
be worn unmixed with white. In the street a blue dress is decidedly 
vulgar—there can be no second opinion about ¢hat.” Elizabeth told 
her she preferred the peach-blossom, and Mrs. Stanhope complimented 
her on her good taste; she then chatted to her of crotchet, and the 
park, the opera, and various trifles, until at last fixing her clear piercing 
black eyes upon her, she said, “I think, my love, you danced three 
times with Mr. Offley, last night.” 

“ T only danced twice,” replied Elizabeth, colouring over neck and 
brow: ‘ only twice, and waltzed once.” 

‘Well, my dear, Edward Offley is a very charming young man— 
his mother, poor thing, is one of my oldest friends—and no one regrets 
his changed prospects more than I do—but, my dear, you must not 
dance with any gentleman more than once during one evening; it looks 
particular.” 

‘‘T have known Edward a long time.” 

“ Ah, indeed”—Mrs. Stanhope was for a moment perplexed, then 
added, in an unrestrained manner, “ but people do not know that, and 
it looks particular—even Mr. Shackell observed it.” 

Elizabeth was going to answer, she did not care whether he did or 
no—but she never had courage to say anything that could be called 
“ smart.” 

“‘ Poor Edward !” continued the tactician, “ I really do not know how 
he manages to exist, brought. up as he was, and his mcther, I know, 
has mortgaged her little annuity to positive destruction, ihat he may 
appear like a gentleman.” 

«But he has three hundred a year in the Audit office,” murmured 
Elizabeth ; “ and surely with that—with anything—with nothing, he 
would not suffer his mother to involve herself.” 

“Three hundred a year, child!” repeated Mrs. Stanhope, ‘‘ why, 
that would hardly pay for stocks, gloves, and perfumery—there, do not 
open your great eyes so wide, I mean the thousand and one little 
nothings that a man must have. I see nothing before him, poor fellow! 
but misery, and a jail for his mother.” 

Elizabeth became pale and trembled, the room turned round, at least 
she thought it did, for it was not possible that Mrs. Stanhope continued 
the circling movement of her hand winding silk; she would not do that 
surely under such circumstances. 

“ He has one chance, however,” persisted the inveterate match-maker, 
‘one good chance, that will save both himself and her; he is young, 

handsome, well connected, and tolerably the fashion; indeed, quite enough 
so for the city; he may marry well; there are two or three not very 
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handsome to be sure who are rather gone off—will and won’t sort of 
girls, for a few seasons, and then easily satisfied—one in particular who I 
| know would accept him in a moment, and bring him twenty or five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds. But here am I, chattering to you, and quite 
| forgetting poor Le Maitre in the next room. He wants me to take 
his daughter as my own maid. I am really very unfortunate; my 
maids all marry off so quickly.” 

Mrs. Stanhope had poisoned the cup, and left poor Elizabeth to drink 
it at her leisure. It was a hard service. She loved Edward Offley, and 
she believed he loved her. She dearly loved his mother, who had been 
almost a mother to her in her early childhood, when she lost her own. 
She had not seen Edward for some time, until the previous evening, 
and the girl-love was revived in her with tenfold strength. She could 
hardly believe that he would be so heartless as to permit his parent to 
involve herself for his sake; and yet, all at once, her memory was 
crowded by reports which proved that Mrs. Offley was ill at ease in 
mind and circumstances. 

Elizabeth was bewildered. If Edward suffered his mother to feed his 
extravagance and love of display out of her own necessities, he was 
unworthy the place he held in her heart; if he could marry and so save 
his mother and himself from ruin, ought she to cling to him, and, if he 
permitted, stamp him with poverty. She might cherish her own 
poverty if she pleased—under any circumstances she might do ¢hat ; 
but even supposing that Edward wished it, had she any right to woo 
him to a continuance of perpetual subterfuge, of that shivering and 
feverish state, which walks abroad with the false mask of wealth to hide 
the restless eye, the shrunk cheek, the quivering lip that wastes beneath 
its hollow-painted canvas, which sooner or later will drop away, and 
leave the haggard features exposed to the whole world? She could 
think no more, but, covering her face with her hands, wept bitterly ; 
tears relieved her. She longed to discover if what Mrs. Stanhope had 
said as to Edward’s difficulties was really true ; she thought she should 
be glad to feel, before she delivered him up, as it were, to the jewelled 
hand of another, that he was not a heartless spendthrift. And, while 
she thought all this, Mr. Shackell, an amiable quiet gentleman who was 
(the world said) looking out for a companion for his daughter, or a wife 
for himself, entered, and, seeing Elizabeth’s agitation, inquired kindly 
and soothingly into its cause. Of course, that was not told; and as 
she withdrew, his tender manner and warmly-expressed interest could 
not be mistaken. At the door she encountered Edward Offley, who, 
through some unaccountable mistake on the part of the servants, had 
been admitted at the wrong time. MHastily snatching away the hand he 
would have kissed, Elizabeth rushed to her own room, and, locking the 
door, yielded to another fit of weeping. 

Mrs. Stanhope re-entered her drawing-room at the proper moment, 
and, extending a hand to both gentlemen, cordially greeted them; and 
after some little conversation invited both, if it was a matter of no con- 
sequence, to join a gipsy party the following week. She had planned 
that long before, but no one would have imagined why. Edward Offley 
took a rapid and sullen departure. Mr. Shackell remained. 
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‘ Not one word did Mrs. Stanhope say about Elizabeth—until some 
observation of the gentleman’s called forth a half-pettish observation, 
“that she was very provoking—would not join in youthful amuse- 
ments—preferred the society of her elders—in short, she feared she 
would turn out a ‘ mope ’—so quiet and domestic;” quite enough for 
the mature gentleman to think over. Mrs. Stanhope never seemed to 
be more than suggestive; she had made up her mind that Elizabeth 
should marry Mr. Shackell, and that Edward Offley should marry a 
Miss Dodds, a lady to whom he had certainly paid more attention than 
was consistent with his early love for Miss Lechmere. Edward was a 
handsome, intelligent man, one who, if he had bravely resolved to push 
his fortunes by the exercise of his talents, would not have needed to 
sacrifice either his mother or himself; but he had got into a false 
position—that of seeming rich amongst those by whom his income 
would be poverty. He never intended to injure his mother; on the con- 
trary, he was a most affectionate son, but he was also a thoughtless one 
—he speculated without consideration—and then to retain his situation 
—to prevent either his folly or extravagance from being known, he 
suffered her to involve herself, while his sanguine temperament sug- 
gested some remedy that was to come, but never arrived; thus, at six- 
and-twenty, the handsome and accomplished Edward Offley was in a 
quagmire of debt and danger: abandoning all hope of being able to 
extricate himself—the appeal which it had wrung his heart to make to 
an aged relative rejected—and his only hope being marriage, with a 
woman not only much older than himself, but offensive from her habits, 
manners, and connexions, to his refined taste and liberal education. 
To increase his tortures, Elizabeth Lechmere—she whose image had 
been enshrined in his heart at all its pure and holy times—the “ little 
wife” of his boyhood—the vision of his dreams, appeared suddenly 
before him, and testified her artless joy at their meeting by evident 
emotions rather than words :—the rich, vulgar woman was forgotten— 
everything but Elizabeth vanished—and nothing but her constrained 
manner, and evident intention of escaping from him, recalled him to 
himself, after hours of feverish excitement and false hopes. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less,” he said, “ she has heard all from Mrs. Stanhope, and despises 
me, as I deserve to be despised.” In an agony of despair he appealed to 
his gentle-hearted mother, entreated her to see Elizabeth, although for 
what purpose he could hardly tell—to see Mrs. Stanhope, and say that 
she, who had promoted this marriage, must choose another bridegroom 
for her friend, for that he would die rather than marry what he loathed. 
In all this he not only forgot his own position, but his mother's; 
while she, enfeebled in spirits, having learned from her son to become 
one of the hangers-on of fortune, set forth to do his almost hopeless 
bidding; yet trusting that “ something” would turn up—that their 
old relative would die, or “‘ something” happen to set “ dear Edward” 
at rest. She could not endure his misery—helpless—as hopeless she 
caught at the phantom—an idea, when all reality had left her. 

Mrs. Stanhope received Mrs. Offley with her usual good manners, 
and heard what she had to say with even more than her usual atten- 
tion. The more intricate the affair, the more pleasure did Mrs. Stan- 
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hope take in its negotiation ; when she had made up her mind that two 
should become one, they had little chance of escape. If anything could 
have disturbed her equanimity it would have been the events of the 
morning on which Mrs. Offley called upon her. The post had brought 
her two letters, one containing a sad account of the unhappiness of a 
couple who never would have thought of each other but for her; the 
other, a record of much suffering, terminating in the death of a young 
girl, sacrificed by her parent’s ambition. “ Ah, poor thing!” mused 
Mrs. Stanhope, “I always thought she was consumptive.” Then 
Elizabeth had refused Mr. Shackell, decidedly, and at once; leaving 
any less practised than her chaperone to imagine that there was not a 
possibility of revival ; but after a pause, Mrs. Stanhope’s ruffled smile 
returned to its: placidity, and so little did it disturb her plans, that she 
sat down to write to the young lady’s aunt as to the probable cost of 
the wedding-dresses ! 

She received Mrs. Offley as her dear old friend. The poor lady was 
much agitated. A train of circumstances had led to Mrs. Stanhope’s 
knowledge of her affairs, and she spoke tremblingly but frankly, and 
without that reserve which a true and simple heart conforms to. 

With so bad a grace she told her how completely Edward loathed the 
woman who had certainly wooed him by attentions which should have 
been his to pay, and hers to receive. She said, that she understood 
her temper was bad: Mrs. Stanhope granted that—her connexions 
low: also granted—her mind uninformed: this, too, was granted, 
but with the reserve that many uninformed women made docile and 
affectionate wives. And when Mrs. Offley had enumerated her cata- 
logue of faults, Mrs. Stanhope simply named the amount of the lady’s 
fortune, the liabilities of Mr. and Mrs. Offley, and inquired how these 
were to be got rid of. The mother, perplexed by her responsibilities, 
her faculties benumbed, as all faculties are by the crushing chains of 
debt, could only say that something might turn up. 

“ The clouds turn their darkness into gold,” said Mrs. Stanhope, 
‘and rain it at his feet; or your ‘somebody’ leave him a fortune. 
Well, I can only lament the blind wilfulness of my friends—he must 
see or write to Miss Dodds—she will certainly have a good action, if 
it comes to that.” 

“My God!” ejaculated the mother, with an uncontrollable burst of 
feeling ; “and is there no means of escape? Must my poor son be 
doomed to the sacrifice—to a loveless home, from which there is no 
flying, where he can meet no sympathy; where his best feelings must 
encounter perpetual outrage, and his exquisite taste be defiled by the 
grossest vulgarity? Heaven's blessing can never rest on such a union! 
—From misery, from poverty, from tyranny, there may come an escape, 
but from an unsuited marriage there is no refuge but the grave! ” 

Mrs. Stanhope was too well bred not to seem to feel, and she was 
really sorry, as she afterwards observed, “to see such white hairs min- 
gled with such folly.” She managed most skilfully to say something 
of Elizabeth, and that she had been writing to her aunt touching her 
marriage with a “rich elderly gentleman ;” then she instanced the 
‘*‘dozens” she had known who had come together with indifference, if 
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not dislike, and gone on happily afterwards. She glanced at her belief 
that one face tells as well as another with any man who has seen it 
every day for twelve months; that beauty is the ideal of his creation, 
rather than a reality belonging to any one individual, and argued upon 
this philosophically. Temper, too, she contended; if any storm of 
temper was regarded as the mere blowing of a hurricane, there was 
nothing in it. It was certain the lady loved him to distraction; and 
when a man marries a woman who loves him, he can mould her as he 
pleases. Mrs. Stanhope smiled at herself when she said this—she 
knew better—but all this philosophy and eloquence was lost upon poor 
Mrs. Offley ; her heart was full, her head bewildered. She went home 
with an aching and unsatisfied spirit. She went home, longing, yet 
dreading, to see her son. She went to sleep and dreamt that he was 
devoured by a green dragon with golden claws and diamond teeth. 

She awoke to a more certain misery; the grasp of the law was upon 
her. This was no dream, but a stern, hard, cruel reality. Mrs. Stan- 
hope was an old and valued friend ; would she assist herin this matter, 
until things came round? Mrs. Stanhope was, unfortunately, “out of 
town.” Goaded by the knowledge of the position in which his mother 
was placed through his thoughtlessness—urged by her distress— 
believing that he was uncared for by the only being he had loved— 
Edward Offley, wild almost to madness, renewed his addresses to Miss 
Dodds, if the imperative demand of her hand at once, and without 
delay, could be so called. He told her frankly of his mother’s position 
—he made no secret, but, on the contrary, exaggerated his difficulties. 

Still she said, ‘“‘ Yes ;” and in an hour inclosed him more than the 
amount he required to be free from all chains, but the one. When he 
returned from Clapham, where Miss Dodds resided, he found Elizabeth 
Lechmere kneeling by his mother’s side. Through Mrs. Stanhope 
she had heard of her distress. She had taken advantage of her absence 
from home (a day's absence from home serving as “ out of town” when 
convenient), to bring her little store of trinkets to her childhood's friend 
—to offer all she had. Wild and feverish as Edward was, he congra- 
tulated Elizabeth on her approaching “ marriage ;” and, while she 
hesitated as to the delicacy of contradicting the statement, circum- 
stanced as she was, he vaunted the wealth of his affianced bride, and 
filled his mother’s lap with gold, wished that Elizabeth might be as 
happy as he would be, and, after a pause, sufficient to permit his feel- 
ings to return to their natural course, he kissed her hand for the last 
time, and prayed she might be much—much happier than he could ever 
be in this world. That same evening, Elizabeth entered Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s dressing-room, and entreated to be heard for a few moments. 
She said she had been informed by her aunt that she had one of two 
courses to follow,—either to marry Mr. Shackell, or go forth to earn 
her own bread in the world. She had decided on the latter; and she 
implored Mrs. Stanhope amongst her friends to find her a situation. 
She would work—starve—beg—die !|—she said, sooner than marry a 
man she could not love. 

Mrs. Stanhope positively shuddered,—not at the idea of poor Eliza- 
beth’s going a governessing, or a companioning,—although she painted 
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the miseries of both too truly,—but she shuddered at the idea of any 
girl whom she had vowed to matrimony, leaving her house single. She 
had announced her as a fiancée, and if she did not marry, she trembled 
for her own reputation. There was, however, a gentle, but firm deter- 
mination on Elizabeth’s lip, and in Elizabeth’s eye, that really alarmed 
her. She was no weak-minded miss, who could be dazzled by a “ set- 
tlement,” or induced to deviate from a fixed principle by the dread of 
labour or privation. She knew that a good education, worth fine 
gold, was paid for in small copper coin, but she could not under- 
stand the doctrine of a forced love; and remembered the wisdom of 
the Wise Man, which her mother often repeated, ‘“ Better is a 
crust of bread where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with.” She was, in fact, simply assured she could never love Mr. 
Shackell, and so she determined never to marry him. A person 
who is conversant with all grades and descriptions of “ expediency,” 
and who, living amongst worldliness, “ knows the world,” and only 
judges by the world’s laws, is not likely to be baffled by anything so 
much as a straightforward, right-thinking simplicity, that, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, works forward patiently and 
fearlessly ; seeing the shining light beyond, (the worldling’s boundary ) 
is guided by it, and, by its light, sees all worldly things as they really 
are. Knowing that in Elizabeth’s excited and exalted state of mind 
she could not manage her, Mrs. Stanhope temporised, to gain time. 
She, moreover, really liked Elizabeth; her sweet, truth-telling, bright 
nature, inspired confidence,—the confidence which the clear-sighted, 
however worldly, only feel in the good: there was no cant, no double- 
dealing about this high-minded girl; and much to Mrs. Stanhope’s 
astonishment, she found herself putting straightforward questions, and 
receiving straightforward replies. After Elizabeth had retired to her 
chamber she thought that it would save a great deal of trouble if every 
one was straightforward and truth-telling. ‘“ But then,” said the woman 
of the world, “ how much of such talent as mine would either never 
exist, or exist in a state of torpor? What would become of idle women 
with active minds, if the match-making of life was confined within the 
narrow bounds of “ reciprocal affection ?” She yawned at the idea, and 
then resumed spelling over the spelling of one who could not spell— 
the despatch of the ancient Miss Dodds, whose paper “ Jove’s own 
colour,” was ‘ cornered”’ with Cupids, and described, in strange terms, 
that her wedding-day was fixed. Much has been said and much written, 
on the yearly female sacrifices to Moloch, in this, our sacrificing land ; 
but I have known several young men bound and fettered at the same 
shrine, whose fate deserved almost as much sympathy. Women, it is 
said, cannot fly from domestic misery, as men can; but women can 
turn much that might be misery into a calm usefulness, that is almost 
happiness. Children are to a mother what they never can be to a father, 
and the small daily occupations to the humble—the washing, and stitch- 
ing, and marketing, and managing ; and to the higher class, the reading, 
and visitings, and household duties—in all spheres woman’s best accom- 
plishments, occupy, and when happily aided by a strong sense of duty— 
so as, if not to create the domestic bliss—which can only exist where 
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two are one—to make home a scene, a sphere of contentment and quiet 
enjoyment, which soothes and sanctifies; but if a young, high, and 
ardent-tempered man has no Jove for the mistress of his house, no 
strong affection to wile, and cheer and soothe his hours of leisure; if, 
on the contrary, the rich wife appreciating her riches all the more, for 
having brought her one who, in his sweet wooing, vowed he would be 
her slave, but whom she finds after a few months with a will and a 
way of his own—much what all other husbands are—and discovering 
that the golden talisman, when possessed, loses its power, she resorts 
to words, noise, violence of expression, and the reproach which it 
shames one to think should ever be such—the reproach of poverty— 
flinging at him his want of means, taunting him with paid debts, 
demanding as a right the affection which he never had to bestow—any 
man so circumstanced is bitterly made sensible of his great, his irre- 
claimable error. It is true, he may fly from the noise and tumult—he is 
in general able tocommand means—he may drink, and game, and revel ; 
he may forget that she is still his wife, to whom having sold himself 
he is, by his bond with Gop, bound to protect, irksome as the duty may 
be; he may forget his children ; but he is rendering himself despicable : 
—at most an object of pity and contempt—a man having no sanctuary. 
Oh that such would pause before they fix their own doom ! 

“ Mother, my own beautiful mother! you should not look so well 
and young!” said Edward Offley, the morning of his marriage, as he 
was about to conduct his mother down to the carriage that was to 
convey them to the bride’s house, previous to the ceremony. 

“ You should not look so young, they will mistake you for the 
bride—the bride, mother—My Brive!” and with a wild, ringing 
laugh, and a cheek, early as it was, already flushed with wine, he seized 
his mother’s hand. : 

“‘ Edward, my dear, dear son, my only support and comfort!” she 
exclaimed, drawing back; “ it will kill me to see you thus—even now 
it is better to withdraw—anything, even death, is better than this.” 

“ And so it is,” he answered; “ but it is too late now to think of 
that—too late—she trusted me, she rescued us—and she shall have 
my gratitude, if she does not ask for its manifestations too often, and 
respect—but no,” he added bitterly, ‘“‘ not even that can I give her— 
this is worse than weakness Now.—Come, we shall be late as it is.” 

They were married—the young, high-spirited, unloving, careless, 
but not heartless man, and the grim, narrow-minded, heartless, yet 
passionate woman, old enough almost to be his mother, yet with all the 
little affectations which, in girlhood, are as dew on flowers ; but which 
are as hard icicles upon frost-bitten age. Proud of her handsome 
husband, for whom, drawing her purse-strings tightly round her narrow 
fingers, she already fancied she had paid a price; full of jealous 
apprehensions, even at the altar, lest he should kiss the bridesmaids. 
Mrs. Stanhope herself felt uncomfortable; their union did her no 
credit ; she knew that her office in the end was ever a thankless one, 
but she did not care forthat. She left (her task accomplished) before 
the breakfast was half over, muttering, “ It will be all the same in a 
hundred years—they must only rub on as others have done before them.” 
APRIL.—NO, IV, VOL, I. n ' DD 
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And so they did. The bride, not satisfied with the courtesy and 
politeness with which her husband was just enough to treat her, but 
craving after those never-enduring attentions which the most really 
devoted husband often forgets to pay after the first six months, in her 
despair she flew to Mrs. Stanhope for advice; but it was a singular 
feature in that lady’s character, that however anxious she was as to her 
“‘ dear young friends” before marriage, she never troubled. herself about 
them afterwards; always saying, they “ must get on as well as they 
could; that it was “delicate interfering between man and wife, both 
being sure to be right, and both being as sure to be wrong.” 

Mrs. Edward Offley hinted that the match was of her “ dear friend’s 
making,” and Mrs. Stanhope retorted, that if it was, it was at her 
most earnest and continued entreaties she promoted it: and then Mrs. 
Edward vulgarly hinted at something, of which the words “ valuable 
consideration” alone were distinctly audible to any ear but Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s own. After that morning the ladies met no more. 

Edward paid the penalty for his early and his late faults. He 
endeavoured to make a stand against their increase. To do him justice, 
counselled as he was by his mother, he resolved and tried to endure; 
but the wearing and niggardly irritations of a small mind; the meanness, 
the reproach, the at first causeless jealousy; THE HOME converted into 
a scene of the bitterest and most stormy upbraidings; the hard—hard 
to bear vulgarity, combined to drive him forth when he would have re- 
mained—to drive him, as long as he retained sufficient wealth, amongst his 
equals; but after atime he sank, sank lower and lower in the scale of so- 
ciety. The last rational tears he shed were over his mother’s grave; and if 
his habits had permitted him to retain his senses, he might perhaps have 
wept again to see the unfortunate woman ruined also, dragging out the 
remaining months of her poisoned existence in a forgotten lodging, 
while the noon-day sun glared upon the reeling and besotted drunkard. 
Once Mrs. Stanhope saw him thus; her carriage nearly ran over him; 
he staggered from beneath its wheels, looked up, and cursed her. 

Elizabeth Lechmere glided so quietly out of the toils of the match- 
maker, that Mrs. Stanhope could never understand how she escaped her 
steady purpose: that moral “ fixity of tenure” was almost incompre- 
hensible to the woman who ‘knew the world” without making 
acquaintance with its virtues. When Mrs, Stanhope would not assist 
her to find a situation, she found one for herself, and the baffled match- 
maker sighed forth that her sweet Elizabeth had gone to the country 
from ill health. She had, of course, the ordinary “wear and tear,” and 
trial, to undergo; to fag late and early ; to continue the least observed 
but most useful in the drawing-room ; extorting slowly and coldly the 
meed of praise which she knew she deserved, but never looked for. 
Cheered to the performance of most trying duties, because of the reward 
of an approving conscience, she had long “ worked out”’ the affection 
which was embittered more by a painful, and almost degraded, sense of 
the unworthiness of its object than by any other circumstance; and in 
a few years she married—Mrs. Stanhope would have said “ badly,” 
which she considered every handsome well-educated woman must, who 
weds less than a thousand a-year. Elizabeth, however, does not think 
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so. Those who delight to hang over the unbroken, undying nature of 
“first-love” will be disappointed to hear that Elizabeth is perfectly 
happy, beloved as she deserves to be, and loving, as if she had never 
loved before; the happy wife of a good man, and the honoured mother 
of children. Mrs. Stanhope’s popularity has gone off considerably, 
since her advancing years have kept herso much at home. You seldom, 
if ever, meet at her Soireés any whose jot in life she cast; indeed, 
those who perchance are happy would not care to be reminded that 
theirs was a “Stanhope match.” Mothers, and those interested in 
the disposal of families, arrange their affairs in the match-making way 
better than they used. The number of women “who know the 
world” has much increased during the last twenty years, though few 
have the ease, the grace, the gentle and peculiar art, which the match- 
maker almost exclusively possessed. She never, even now, wishes to 
hear of births or deaths, but the marriages are read to her every morn- 
ing. She still considers “domestic happiness a vulgar error,” and yet, 
kind reader, if you knew her as well as I do, you would pity her who 
never pitied others; her active intriguing mind has no longer power to 
move either her own unwieldy form, or to draw others within her circle ; 
her powers of conversation are impaired by paralysis. And yet her 
desire for society, for distinction, or for notoriety for match-making, in 
fact, is as great as ever. Let people be as worldly-minded as possible ; 
let them plot and plan; let them shut down, shut tight; let avarice, or 
disdain, or pride, screw up their hearts to the uttermost ; as age advances, 
the tightness relaxes,-the screws loosen; then comes a sickly, palsied 
longing for affection, which there is none to give. The vaunted “ know- 
ledge of the world” is a whispering, suspicious, fiend-like companion to 
a sick bed, watching, and prying, and untrusting. She accuses the 
world largely and roundly of ingratitude, as all do by whom its gratitude 
has not been earned. 

She never gave her sympathy, and yet now she asks it; not indeed 
with words, but with dim eyes, and palsied hands, and panting breath. 
Some talk of “ poor Mrs. Stanhope,” and say, ‘“ What a lady-like plea- 
sant woman she was ONCE!” and that, say what people would, she was 
an admirable MATCH-MAKER, 







































HYMN TO GLADNESS. 





SAVE in the haunted heart of youth 
There is no home for thee, 

Where, with simplicity and truth, 
Thou well may’st love to be! 

No home :—though such a faery-sprite, 

From such a dwelling, surely might 

Sometimes revisit me. 





I knew and loved thee, long ago, 
Where yellow brake and hill 

O’erlook the hawthorn and the sloe, 
Whose blossoms shade the rill; 

And by the spirit-haunted well ; 

In orchard lone, and willowy dell, 
And green moors of the mill. 


Doubtless, the same “ Lent-lilies ” blow 
Beneath thy feet in spring, 
To smile upon the melting snow, 
And hear the skylark sing ; 
That boyhood hears, each summer-morn, 
As heretofore, among the corn 
The rustling of thy wing ! 


And, doubtless, bounteous Autumn’s store 
Of richly varied fruits 

Invites thy presence, as of yore ;— 
That Winter's wild pursuits 

O’er snowy-hills and lakes of ice 

Are swift as ever to entice 
Thy vigorous attributes. 


Yet I invoke thy name in vain ;— 
With treachery and toil, 

Thy snowy robes thou wilt not stain, 
Nor thy soft fingers soil ! 

Whilst life ’s polluted stream, that winds 

Its poisonous flood round human minds, 


Must crush, like serpent coil. 
L. D. 
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* BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


THE snow was falling rapidly 
Upon the fallen leaves ; 

The shivering sparrow twittered low 
Beneath the dripping eaves :— 

In its plaintive notes trace ye no thoughts 
Of the Autumn’s gather’d sheaves ? 


The snow was falling rapidly, 

With a faint and whispering sound ; 
I looked forth on the wintry earth, 

But the thick flakes—whirling round— 
Hid land, and sea, and sky from me, 

And all, but my own heart- wound ! 


Beside me, (as I sat alone, 
Beghasted with wild dreams), 

A shadowy sHAPE glode thro’ the gloom, 
And by the woodfire’s gleams 

I saw its face, where grief and grace 
Set their united beams. 


An antique chair stood opposite, 
Of black and carved oak ; 

And there 1T sat and gazed at me, 
But never a word it spoke: 

Till I with sign of holy cross 
The heavy silence broke. 


“ What thing art thou, that breakest in 
Upon my loneliness ? 
The closed doors are closed still— 
Thy presence doth oppress 
My very breath, as if cold death 
Life’s wrongs came to redress !”” 
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A faint, low sound then answered me,— 
A voice that seemed to pray 

In language sweet, but incomplete, 
With words that died away— 

Like the music of the standing corn, 

On a breezy autumn day ! 


“‘T am thy better angel: lo! 
Why sittest thou alone? 
Why mourn’st thou o’er thine own scarr’d heart, 
Unwilling to atone 
For the blood thou hast shed from the undone dead, 
And the tears of the diving undone ? 


‘“‘ The grave is deep where she doth sleep, 
Whose love for thee was strong, 
As was thy hate for her estate 
Of poverty and wrong: 
She gave not her life to thy kinder knife, 
But to thy cruel tongue ! 


‘‘ There was no falsehood in her heart— 
No perfidy to thee ; 
But thy words unkind, like a sudden wind 
That charmeth the summer sea, 
Awoke in her that fearful stir 
Which wrought her destiny. 


‘“ She lieth in a grave unblest, 
From sacred fane remote ; 
She suffereth in that suffering place 
Which sin for man hath bought : 
And her soul calls there, for thine to share 
The evil thou hast wrought ! 


‘Look not upon thy wounded heart, 
But look upon its cure ;— 
There is a God in the heavens high 
Can send a spirit pure, 
To fill the place of that disgrace 
Which tempts thee with a lure ! 
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“* Look not upon thy darksome heart, 
But look to find some light, 


Wherewith thou may’st each loathsome part 


Iilumine, till the sight 
Be clean unto the Angel-race 
That lives in regions bright. 


*¢ Mix with thy fellow-men, and give 
To others’ griefs and cares 
The sympathy which I give thee,— 
And, by assisting theirs, 
Assistance win from Him whom sin 


Obeyeth, ‘mid despairs ! 


‘* Befriend thy brother man, and thou 
_ Shalt so thyself befriend; 
Nor idly wail for idleness, 
But task thyself to mend 
The rents and tatters of thy soul, 
Before its world-works end ! 


‘* The wrath of Heaven above our sins 
Stoops, hawk-like, hovering ; 
But them, or it, we cannot see 
Till down upon us spring 
The talons of that vengeful bird, 
With death beneath its wing ! 


« Thou canst not bring to life again 
Whom thou from life hast sent ; 
Thou canst not to the frenzied brain 
Restore the teardrops, blent 


With guilt and shame,—which thou did’st claim 





But thou may ’st still repent ! 


‘“* Up, and arouse thee! Falleth snow 
On wintry nights, that thou 
May’st cower in selfishness and fears 
O’er thine own ails, as now?— 


To the chilly street fare forth, and meet 


Pale heads, which Want doth bow!” 
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Ir ceased, that voice——Ir spake no more,— 
But still I listened on: 
I heard no rain on the window pane, 
I looked, but shape was none 
In that antique chair—and nought was there, 
But I and my heart alone! 


I bowed my head in silent prayer— 
I prayed that I might be 

Mindful of others more than self— 
And so, by sympathy, 

Cleanse my sinful heart of the selfishness 

That made it black to see. 


I did not pray that I might die, 
As I had wont to pray ; 

I pleaded hard for life, that I 
Might make it—day by day— 

Useful and sweet to other men, 
And bright ev’n in decay. 


And when I raised my bended head 
From out my claspéd hands, 

In at the casement—like a flight 
Of arrowy golden brands— 

The moon its cheerful radiance sent 
Where the sparrow, twittering, stands. 


And (for the snow had ceased to fall) 
I saw the skies all blue, 

And bright with stars ; and sea and shore 
Came clearly to my view :— 

I felt my heart-wound still—but saw 

The griefs of others too ! 










































A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


On the evening of the 20th January, 1795, the city of Amsterdam 
was thrown into an unusual state of bustle and confusion by the 
entrance of the French army under Pichegru. While the troops with 
piled arms awaited their billets and rations, the inhabitants hastened to 
illuminate in honour of their arrival, and in spite of the piercing cold 
thronged to welcome the tired heroes. 

Amid the general rejoicings, one house alone remained with closed 
doors and darkened windows. It was the dwelling of the wealthy mer- 
chant, Woerden, who, wholly occupied in his business, cared little for 
politics, still less for the arrival of the French, and was far too careful 
of his money to waste it, like his neighbours, in illuminations. 

Wrapped in his fur dressing-gown, a seal-skin cap drawn closely 
over the few gray hairs time had left on his head, he had wheeled his 
easy chair close to the chimney, and as he rubbed his hands over the 
bright coal-fire, seemed lost in a reverie, from which neither the beer- 
can, nor long clay-pipe on the table at his side, had power to rouse 
him. 

All at once the silence was interrupted by a violent ring at the 
house-bell. The old man started, and, turning to a stout, red-cheeked 
servant, who, seated at a respectful distance, was occupying herself in 
knitting — 

‘“¢ See who it is, Jacqueline,” said he, “ that comes to disturb us at 
this unseasonable hour.” 

In a few minutes a tall young man entered, and throwing off his 
cloak, saluted the merchant as father. 

“ Ha! is it you, Wilhelm! I did not expect you back so soon.” 

«‘ T have just returned from Broek,” replied the other, ‘“ and should 
have arrived long ago had not the road been so encumbered with troops 
and idlers.” 

«¢ Have you seen Van Elburg?” 

“¢ Yes,” answered the young man, taking his seat by the fire, “ and 
he consents to my marriage with his daughter, but refuses to give more 
than four thousand ducats as her dowry.” 

‘Then he may keep both ducats and daughter,” said the merchant, 
angrily. 

‘¢ But consider, father ! * 

« Consider what?” interrupted Woerden. ‘“ There is nothing to 
consider. I know that at your age love outweighs gold, but time will 
teach you, that when poverty comes in at the door, love soon flies out 
at the window.” 

“ Yet, father!” argued the young man, “ Van Elburg is one of the 
richest men in the country, and sooner or later his daughter must have 
his fortune.” 
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“ Tut—tut !” said Woerden ; “ Van Elburg knows well what he is 
about, but cunning as he is, he shall not put a bad bargain on me. 
As for you, Wilhelm, I have promised to give you up my business, 
and now recommend your taking a word of advice with it; never give 
more than you receive, and always consider yourself before other 
people in your transactions; rely on it, that is the only way to prosper 
in business as well as love. And now we will drop the subject.” 

The young man knew his father’s humour too well, to press the 
matter, at least at that moment. . 

As he sat brooding in silence over his disappointment, the house- 
bell again rang, and the tread of a horse’s feet was heard in the court- 
yard, while the dog commenced a furious barking. 

«Tt is certainly a stranger this time!” said Mynher Woerden, 
‘‘ there is no mistaking the dog’s bark.” 

He was interrupted by the servant bringing in a packet. 

‘“* Commissariat department !” said her master, with no little surprise, 
as he opened it; but an expression of uneasiness which had at first 
slightly contracted his features, changed into one of pleasure as he read 
on: “ An order to deliver four hundred thousand herrings for the use 
of the French army,” he continued; “ a very acceptable commission— 
Wilhelm!” he suddenly exclaimed after a.short pause. ‘ Wilhelm! 
you shall marry Van Elburg’s daughter, and he shall give her a hand- 
some dowry in spite of himself!” 

“¢ How say you, my dear father!” replied his son, unable to believe 
his senses at this sudden change. 

“¢ Leave all to me, Wilhelm,” said Woerden. ‘“ Order our horses to 
be saddled by day-break, and mind that I am called in time, for we must 
be at Broek before 12 o'clock ; and now, good night.” 

The rising sun saw our travellers on the road to that celebrated 
village, where cleanliness is carried to such an extent, that before 
entering the streets both father and son, in compliance with invariable 
custom, were obliged to dismount and leave their horses to the care of 
a servant. At the door of Van Elburg’s house they were required to 
submit to what a few years later neither Napoleon nor the Emperor 
Alexander were exempted from; and, taking off their boots, replaced 
them with slippers before they were allowed to enter the room where 
he sat with his daughter Clotilde. 

“ Good morning, Mynher Woerden,” said he, shaking his friend 
warmly by the hand. ‘ Have you been frightened out of your good 
city by the French, that you honour me so early with a visit ?” 

* Not at all, Van Elburg!” said the other. ‘I care nothing about 
the French, and as I never meddle in politics, it is quite immaterial 
to me who governs our town. But I am come to make youa proposal: 
I have undertaken to furnish the Commissariat’ with four hundred 
thousand herrings on this day month, and I wish to know if it will suit 
you to procure them for me in three weeks ?” 

“© At what price?” asked his friend. 

« Ten guldens per thousand.” 

“ Ten guldens,” repeated the. other, musingly. ‘ You shall have 
them.” 
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‘¢ Draw out the contract then,” said Woerden, “ and when it is 
signed I shall be happy to partake of your hospitality, for my ride has 
given me an appetite.” Then looking at Clotilde, he continued; “ I 
have come to arrange another matter too, which we can discuss after 
dinner.” 

It was in vain that, during the evening, Woerden tried every argu- 
ment to change his friend’s resolution respecting his daughter's fortune. 
After a warm discussion he was obliged to give up the point, and the 
marriage was at last fixed for the following week. 

Next day, as Wilhelm and his father returned home, the former could 
not refrain from expressing some curiosity concerning the cause of this 
happy change in his prospects. 

“ What do you mean?” asked the old man. 

“Have you not given up the point about his daughter's fortune ?” 
said Wilhelm. 

“J should have thought you knew me better,” replied Woerden, 
looking slyly at his son. ‘“ But no matter—it is sufficient that you 
marry the girl you like.” 

Once more at home, the merchant shut himself in his office until the 
evening, when he appeared with a packet of letters, which were im- 
mediately sent to the post. 

On the day appointed for the marriage, Wilhelm and his father 
arrived at Broek, where they found a large party of friends and relations 
assembled to meet them. Van Elburg welcomed them with cordiality, 
but there was an expression of care and embarrassment on his face, that 
at first made the bridegroom fear some fresh obstacle to his happiness. 
The elder W oerden, however, in no way shared in his son’s anxiety, for he 
could give a tolerably good guess at the cause of his host’s uneasiness. 

“ Mynher Van Elburg!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what can be the matter? 
Are you unwell?” 

“¢ No, my dear friend,” replied the other, “ not ill, but in the most 
unpleasant dilemma possible—I must speak with you immediately in 

rivate.” 
a Is it anything respecting the marriage?” asked Woerden. “ If 
you wish to be off your word, it is still time.” 

“ Not for the world.” 

“ In that case we will proceed to church at once. You know I like 
to do things regularly ; and as I came here to see my son married, we 
will finish that business first, and then I shall be happy to hear what you 
have to say.” 

There was no remedy ; and it was not till after the happy pair had 
been made man and wife, that Van Elburg could succeed in catching 
his friend alone. 

‘¢ Tam bound to deliver you four hundred thousand herrings in four- 
teen days,” said he, “ and not a single fish can I get at any price.” 

Woerden could not restrain his laughter. “I dare say not,” he replied, 
“I bought them all up long ago.” 

“In that case of course our contract is at an end,” said Van Elburg, 
looking doubtfully at his friend. 

“ By no means; or at least, only on certain conditions. We have 
this day united our children, Van Elburg, and shall leave them a hand- 
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some fortune when we die. So much for the future. But as regards 
the present, matters are less fairly arranged. My son receives a capital 
business, while you only give your daughter four thousand ducats. 
Now as I did not like to make the young people unhappy by refusing 
my consent to their marriage, I thought you and I would settle the 
matter another way. You have to deliver four hundred thousand 
herrings at ten guldens per thousand, but can get them from no one 
but me, and I must have fifty guldens per thousand, or I don’t part 
with a single tail. The difference is exactly sixteen thousand guldens, 
which I intend you to pay over to my son as his wife’s dowry.” 

Van Elburg looked rather foolish during this explanation, but at the 
end he regained his self-possession, and even smiled as he said, clapping 
the other on the shoulder, “« You have outwitted me, Mynher Woerden, 
and I must pay the penalty, so say no more about it. And now let us 
join our friends again.” 

Eight days afterwards Van Elburg went to visit his daughter at 
Amsterdam, and in his turn found Woerden in the greatest perplexity. 
i. “You are the very person I wanted,” said he, seizing his hand ; 
‘“‘ Unless you can assist me I am a ruined man. The herrings are all 
ready, but high or low, not a barrel is to be found.” 

Van Elburg’s little gray eyes twinkled cunningly. ‘ Every man for 
himself, Woerden—you bought the fish, and I bought the barrels. But 
as an old friend I won’t take advantage of you, and you shall have as 
many as you want for exactly sixteen thousand guldens above the cost 

rice. 
' Woerden looked rather blank, but did his best to conceal his vexation. ; 
‘‘ The trick is not a bad one,” said he, with a forced smile, “ but you 
must confess that I taught it you.” 

“ Ay, ay!” returned the other, “ You are clever fellows in 
Amsterdam, but we are no fools in Broek.” 


TO THE FIRST WARBLER. 


Ou! how I love to listen to thy song, 
Sweet bird! that, earliest of the choral throng, 
Pourest thy notes of gratitude and glee 
Ere blooms a flowret forth or buds a tree ; 
Ere yet is hush’d the wintry howling wind, 
Or twig of green thy little feet can find. 
So trustfully thy heart its love-song pours 
For hope alone of warmer, sunnier hours, 
That I cry shame upon my thankless tears ; 
Shame on the heart that calls up phantom fears, 
Mindless of all, but of its present grief, 
Nor finding in Hope's whisperings, relief. 
‘ Ah! cease not then thy warbling extasy, 
Nor startle if thou meet my kindling eye ; 
For I would have thee ever in my way, 
That I might emulate thy cheerful lay ! 
VIRGINIA. 
March, 1844. 








HOW JACK MARLAND INVENTED A RECIPE FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF MARRIAGES. 


Our friend Jack Mariand had a very lively sense of the ridiculons, 
and to gratify this sense, he was fond (although he had introductions 
into the very first circles in Paris), of visiting amongst those who 
belonged strictly to the classe bourgeoise ; and he delighted in observ- 
ing the manners and habits of the Parisian badauds, and comparing 
them with the customs of the corresponding class (viz., cockneys) in 
London. 

Jack numbered amongst his badaud acquaintances at Paris, Madame 
B., to whose husband he had brought a letter of introduction from 
London. This lady had a mania for making matches—(I do not mean 
for cutting pieces of wood into splinters, and dipping the ends into 
brimstone, but for cooking up marriages between the young, and, at 
times, the old, people of her acquaintance)—and truly it was a 
mania, for it had many times puzzled Jack to find out what pleasure, 
or what advantage she could derive, from the marriages of her friends. 
She did not care for eating, drinking, or dancing ; she had but little 
love for gaiety of any kind, and, in short, this mania puzzled him. Still 
the fact remained the same; Madame B. never experienced such 
delightful moments as when she had just brought to a happy issue a 
match of her own concocting. 

Madame B. had always on her list a number of marrying ladies, 
both young and middle-aged (it would be wrong to say old), amiable, 
sweet-tempered, witty, but seldom rich (for the latter have no need to 
look out for husbands—they have but to pick and choose.) If, how- 
ever, Madame B.’s demoiselles a marier could seldom boast of for- 
tune, yet invariably were they richly endowed with virtues and good 
qualities. Unhappily for the dowerless fair, this is the age of gold,— 
I mean the age in which gold is all-powerful—the great moving power, 
which rolls along the vast machinery of the world. If a man has 
money, if a woman has a fortune, “ basta,” he gets a wife, she a hus- 
band, and “ all’s right.” 

But, to return to Madame B.; she had long given our friend 
Jack up, as either an incorrigible bachelor, or far too cunning to be 
drawn into her net. She determined, therefore, to make him useful 
in carrying out her favourite schemes ; and, as he never objected to be 
led into any situation where he was likely to see what he called “human 
nature,” he was a most willing tool, and acquitted himself as we shall see. 

‘“‘] wish you would find me a husband for my little Celestine,” said 
Madame B. to Jack one day; “she is such a sweet girl—so good- 
tempered, so amiable ; hers is a character you seldom meet with. She 
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never sulks, is never in a bad humour, even when she has the tooth- 
ache. What a happy man will he be who wins her !” 

“ What is the amount of her fortune?” said Jack. ~* 

«¢ Alas!” answered Madame B., “if she had a fortune she would have 
been married ten years ago.” 

“Ten years! why.how old is the young lady now?” 

“ Between twenty-eight and twenty-nine, but as innocent as if she 
were only eighteen.” 

“Unless I am greatly mistaken,” said Jack, “she is no end of ugly.” 

“Qh, you ungallant wretch!” said Madame B.; “I confess she is 
not handsome, especially since she had the small-pox, for her eyes are 
somewhat weak, but you are scarcely aware of this when she laughs ; 
[ assure you she is not ugly ; her smile is very agreeable.” 

“Oh, I like that,” said Jack. ‘ Why, she shows her teeth, which 
are more like the tusks of a wild boar than teeth.” 

“ Really, you are too bad, Mr. Marland; her teeth certainly are long 
and somewhat yellow, but they are quite sound.” 

“Hum,” said Jack, taking a large pinch of snuff, “it’s a pity, but 
she really is so dreadfully thin.” 

‘“‘T confess,” said Madame B., ‘‘she is not very fat, and her knees 
sometimes touch each other as she walks, but this does not prevent her 
being an excellent girl—industrious, economical, and a capital house- 
keeper.” 

] fear,” replied Jack, taking another large pinch of snuff, “ that she 
would scarcely prove a good husband keeper; on your own showing, 
my dear Madame, she is all but frightful.” 

‘‘Why, my good gracious, sir,” said Madame B., “what do you 
mean? Does a,man always marry for beauty ?” 

“Not at all, Madame,” answered Jack, taking another pinch from 
his snuff-box, “ generally for money.” 

The conversation soon dropped, for Madame B. found it impossible 
to persuade Jack that it would be easy to marry Celestine, and he 
thought no more about the matter. One day, however, one of Jack’s 
acquaintances said by accident, “ By the way, Jack, I know a young 
man who wants a wife, can you recommend one to him?” Jack burst 
out into a roar of laughter, for he remembered his late conversation 
with Madame B., and answered as soon as he was able. ‘I certainly 
know a young lady who would not be averse to a husband, but I fear 
she would not suit your friend.” 

“¢ And why not? he is not difficult to please; he does not care about 
money, but only wishes his wife to be respectable. He is a clerk ina 
merchant’s house, has sixteen hundred francs a year, aud carries on a 
private trade, tolerably prosperous, in corks. He wants a wife to look 
after the shop, whilst he is at the counting-house.” 

‘“‘ How old is your young man ?” 

‘“‘ Thirty-six to thirty-eight.” 

“ Rather an old young man.” 

“Come, let us have a peep at your young lady; that will cost 
nothing.” 

“Why,” said Jack, “the fact is, can’t show you the young lady, 
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Madame B., one of my friends, has possession of her; but Ill take you 
to her house, and you can settle it all between you.” 

Dupont (that was the name of Jack’s friend) was anxious to lose no 
time, and Jack saw well that he was just as fond of making up matches 
as Madame B., but his fondness arose from a very pardonable motive, 
viz.—the hope of getting an invitation to the wedding, and eating till 
he had an attack of indigestion. 

Jack took Dupont to Madame B.'s, who received him with the greatest 
delight, and in two minutes they perfectly understood each other, and 
the conversation which ensued was most characteristic, and afforded 
Jack intense delight, though recourse was had more than once to his 
snuff-box, in order to conceal his merriment, whilst the lady and gen- 
tleman laconized as follows :-— 

Madame B. Is your friend good looking ? 

M. Dupont. No, Madame. 

Madame B. So much the better. 

M. Dupont. Is your friend handsome ? 

Madame B. No, Sir. 

M. Dupont. Good. 

Madame B. But good-tempered, industrious, economical, and steady. 

M. Dupont. Very good ;—any money ? 

Madame B. A trousseau and expectancies. 

M. Dupont. That’s quite enough. 

Madame B. Has your friend a situation ? 

M. Dupont. Sixteen hundred francs a year, and a small cork shop. 

Madame B. That will do very well. 

M. Dupont. The lady’s age? 

Madame B. Middling. 

M. Dupont. Good again. 

Madame B. They are made for each other. 

M. Dupont. They must meet as soon as possible. 

Madame B. The day after to-morrow. 

M. Dupont. Good ;—where ? 

Madame B. At the Jardin Turc, during the Concert in the evening. 

M. Dupont. Very well: the admission is only twenty sous; my 
friend can afford that. 

Madame B. The day after to-morrow, at eight o'clock, he will be 
there. I shall have a lilac bonnet on; besides which, Mr. Marland 
will be with us. 

Jack took another pinch of snuff, and said to himself, ‘“ Well, I’m in 
for it; however, I shall see some human nature.” 

On the evening of the appointed day, Jack presented himself at 
Madame B.’s door. He was admitted, and found all in disorder and 
confusion; dresses lying about the floor; caps, bonnets, and other 
articles of female attire and toilette, which it would be presumption 
to attempt to particularise, thrown here and there promiscuously. The 
young Celestine was undergoing beautification at the hands of Madame 
B., who was endeavouring to make her look less plain, by curling her hair, 
and disposing it in such a manner as to fall over and partially conceal 
the weak eyes of the lady, and endeavouring, by means known only to 
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the fair sex, to render the figure of Mademoiselle less amenable, in 
appearance at least, to the accusation of thinness brought against it by 
our friend Jack. It is not our purpose to dilate upon the details of 
the lady’s dress, suffice it to say that it was most gorgeous; but, in spite 
of all means and appliances, Celestine never walked worse; her eyes 
never were more watery ; her ugliness never more palpable; added to 
which, she was naturally a fool, and had, from anxiety and terror at the 
situation in which she found herself, lost what little wits she before had. 
Jack wished himself well out of it, and hoped sincerely that the Jardin 
might not be crowded, or at all events that he might not be recognised 
by any one; for, in spite of his usual “ insouciance,” he was heartily 
ashamed of his two lady friends. 

On their arrival at the Jardin Turc, Jack saw that the garden was 
very fairly filled; however, he put a bold face on the matter, put his 
hat on the back of his head, and walked along with a lady on each 
arm, hoping that they might all three be mistaken for strangers from 
the country. What they were taken for, it matters little, but Jack’s 
ears were saluted with sounds of laughter and merriment at their 
expense, from all sides, as they passed through the crowd and looked 
for seats. The music had commenced, and much to the disgust of all 
the auditors, Madame B., whose anxiety for the appearance of M. Du- 
pont and his friend was ungovernable, incessantly exclaimed, “ There 
they are—no—dear me. I wonder why they don’t come,” &c. &c. 
At length there they were in reality, and were saluted with a general 
roar of laughter from the bystanders, and with good reason, for a more 
extraordinary figure than M. Pinceleure (that was the name of the 
cork-seller) had seldom greeted Jack’s eyes. Picture to yourself, fair 
reader, a man of six feet four inches, thin as the living skeleton, with 
a neck which would strike envy into the bosom of a Giraffe ; a nose so 
small that at a distance you would say, that nature had forgotten to 
endow him with that feature ; olive complexion, and a club-foot; and 
you have M. Pinceleure as he appeared as suitor for the hand of Madlle. 
Celestine. 

Jack had retained seats for the two gentlemen, and down they sat, 
after the necessary introductions had taken place. 

Jack amused himself by observing the motions of the whole party. 
The two young people, so formed for each other, as Madame B. had 
observed, uttered not a word; the gentleman took one look at Miss 
Celestine, and made a grimace which, for the moment, caused his little 
nose totally to disappear; while the lady, having taken as clear a view 
of him as her weeping eyes would permit, allowed an expression indi- 
cative of anything but satisfaction to steal over her countenance. 

Jack saw that Madame B. was rapidly becoming uneasy, for she 
pushed the fair Celestine’s elbow, saying to her: 

“ Don’t screw your mouth up so, child! you look like a fool; and 
don’t keep your eyes fixed on your shoes.” 

“ Oh!” said the lady, “ I have looked at something else besides my 
shoes, and perhaps it would have been better if I had not lifted my eyes 
up at all.” « 


_ “Why?” said Madame B. 
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“ Because I think that gentleman very ugly.” 

“ Well,” answered Madame B., “ what if he is? You have no busi- 
ness to be particular; you are thirty-six: you have not a farthing, and 
you are no beauty.” 

Whilst this conversation was going on at Jack’s left, the two gentle- 
men on the right were not silent. 

‘ “Why don’t you speak to the young lady,” said M. Dupont to his 
riend. 

«¢ Because I have nothing to say to her,’’ was the answer. 

«<< What do you think of her?” 

«‘ She is horribly plain.” 

“ She certainly is not positively pretty ; but then she has one of 
those faces to which a man becomes accustomed ; and her virtues— 
her good qualities—must be taken into account.” 

“ But she really zs too ugly,” said M. Pinceleure. 

“Why, my good fellow,” answered Dupont, “ you think yourself an 
Antinous, with your club foot, your long neck, and your ugly little 
nose. | 

“I know very well what Iam,” was the reply; “but that’s no reason 
why I should not admire beauty.” 

‘Id advise you, then, to admire it at a distance.” 

«“ Very well, then, 1 won’t marry at all.” 

‘«‘ Good,” said his friend ; “and every one will say that you are not 
married because no one will have you.” 

Silence was now the order of the day. Dupont was very much 
dissatisfied ; he began to fear that he must bid adieu to all hope of a 
wedding breakfast and an indigestion. Madame B. was equally annoyed. 
This was the ninth attempt she had made to get a husband for the 
beauteous Celestine. The young aspirant after matrimony beat time 
with his club foot, and appeared to pay attention to nothing but the 
music; and Celestine began to amuse herself by looking around the 
garden: in short, the scheme of Madame B. and M. Dupont promised 
fair to turn out futile, and the whole business assumed the appearance 
of une affaire manguée. ‘Time passed on ; the last quadrille had com- 
menced, when a sudden idea struck Jack, who had come to the conclu- 
sion that he had seldom seen a better matched pair than M. Pinceleure 
and Mdlle. Celestine. “Come,” said he, “1 think we have heard 
enough music for one evening ; “ if you dare trust yourself to the tender 
mercies of a bachelor, and will come to my rooms, we shall find a good 
fire, and Madame B. will make us a good cup of tea. It is not late, 
and I think we need cheering after our exertions; besides which I want 
to instruct Madame B. in the art of making tea @ /’Anglaise, and have 
long promised her to do so on the first opportunity.” 

A look from Jack inspired Madame B. with hope, and she consented 
willingly. After a few words of doubt as to the propriety of trusting 
herself in the rooms of a young man like Jack, Celestine herself agreed 
to the plan. Two cabriolets were called; and now, in due time, behold 
them all seated in comfortable easy chairs, or on as comfortable sofas, in 
Jack’s comfortable rooms—(Jack, we have before said, occupied a hand- 
some suite of rooms, Rue du Helder)—with a blazing wood fire shining on 
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the gay furniture, and reflected in the looking-glasses with which. the 
walls were almost covered. ‘“ What!” EF hear a critical reader exclaim, 
“a fire in September: ” yes, gentle friend, in September. And let me 
tell you that on many a night in September it is very cold; and but 
for the reason that “it is a shame to begin with fires yet,” many of 
our readers would, doubtless, be most thankful to see a bright blaze 
on the hearth—ay, even in September. Jack was above these pre- 
judices; he had a fire whenever he felt cold, and always at night; for 
(although in France) he kept up the old Temple custom of a pipe and 
cup of tea before bedtime ; and as he furthermore liked to manufacture 
his own tea, he of course required a fire to boil his kettle: and now, 
gentle reader, if you are satisfied, we will return to our narrative. 

The kettle then boiled—the tea was made by Madame B. under the 
instructions of Jack—the cupboards were ransacked, and divers odd 
comestibles were found, eaten, and duly appreciated. Jack’s tea 
a | Anglaise was pronounced capital, and all his bachelor arrangements, 
excepting a pile of pipes in the corner of the room, and a large snuff- 
box on the mantel-piece, were thought admirable. Tea was over, and 
already everyone was in a good humour. Then the tea-things must be 
removed, and as it was voted a bore tosummon the porter or his wife, 
Jack set to work about the operation. Of course the ladies helped him. 
Then the place wherein they must be stowed away was to be found and 
laughed at. When people are inclined to be merry, they need no very 
great incitements to create mirth; soit will be only lost time to explain 
what our readers no doubt perfectly understand—namely, how the fun 
became very great, and how even M. Pinceleure began to forget the 
ugliness of Mdlle. Celestine ; and how Madame B. said it was time to 
go. Nota bit of it, Jack said, it was early, &c., &c.; so they agreed to 
stay ten minutes longer. Very well, thought Jack, we shail see; so 
amidst jokes of all kinds, from all sides, Jack went down on his knees in 
one corner of the room, and from some hidden receptacle he pulled forth 
a most venerable bottle of old rum, and proceeded, with lemons, sugar, 
hot water, &c., &c., to concoct a mighty bow] of punch, also @ ’ Anglaise. 
Madame B. and Celestine both declared that they could not touch a 
single drop. M. Pinceleure, on the contrary, assumed the air of a bon 
vivant, and said he could drink it all night, and be none the worse for it 
in the morning. However, the punch was brewed, tasted by M. 
Dupont, and declared perfect. In spite of all the asseverations of the 
two ladies, Jack filled their glasses, and little by little they waxed 
empty (curiosity alone having induced them to try what English punch 
was like), were once more filled, and once more emptied. M. Pince- 
leure drank, as Dupont said, “comme un trou,” and aided by Jack’s 
pleasant converse, they were soon all in the finest possible humour. 
Celestine laughed till she cried again, and her eyes had now a reason 
to assign for being watery. M. Pinceleure drew his chair nearer to 
her, and to Madame B.’s great delight they were soon in deep and 
somewhat noisy conversation. 

The general conversation turned upon the gaiety of the metropolis, 
balls, concerts, &c. ‘ Music for ever!” said the future bridegroom, 
‘“ Vive la danse! I can’t dance, because of my club foot, but I am 
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very fond of balls. Once, to be sure, I tried to waltz, but I fell down 
with my partner, and all the rest of the waltzers fell upon us.’ 

“ For my part,” said Celestine, “I have no ear for the music, and 
cannot dance in time. By some means I put every one out when I 
dance a quadrille; not that I have the opportunity often, for no one ever 
asks me to dance above once in the course of an evening.” 

« Ah!” said the cork merchant, “I am just in the same position ; 
I can never get any lady to dance with me. 

*¢ That will do,” thought Jack ; “‘ when once a fellow feeling is esta- 
blished between two people, the trick is done.” And he was right; 
for, almost at the same moment, he heard M. Pinceleure say to 
Dupont, “ She’s not an ill-natured girl,” and Celestine to Madame 
B., “‘ He is a very good-tempered man.” 

However, all things must have an end; the clocks from all quarters 
struck the awful hour of twelve, and Madame B. remembered that 
perhaps M. B. was waiting for her, and said that they now must really 
-depart. Unhappily the rain poured down in torrents. Jack sent for 
acoach ; the porter, who had received his cue, brought a cab, capable 
of containing two persons only, and informed them that this was the 
only vehicle on the stand. ‘Jack proposed, having whispered to Dupont 
his intention, that M. Pinceleure should escort Celestine to her home 
in the cab, and should then return with it for Madame B. Thanks to 
the punch and the merry evening, the objections made to this arrange- 
ment on the score of impropriety were but feeble ; Celestine jumped 
into the cab, Jack pushed the long cork-merchant after, the cab drove 
off, and four weeks afterwards Jack received an invitation to the wed- 
ding of M. Pinceleure with Mdlle. Celestine. 

Madame B. spoiled a new dress in walking through the rain (for 
M. Pinceleure forgot to send the cab back), but she avers, that to 
effect such another match, she would willingly spoil half-a-dozen gowns. 
Many plans have been suggested for the making up of matches between 
two people who are evidently, to use the jargon of the world, ‘ made 
for one another.” Jack says there is no receipt like a bow] of punch. 


F. F. B. 


THE FLAX SPINNERS. 


RECITATIVE. 

In a lone room, half lit by the midnight oil, 

Four sister Spinners plied their weary toil : 

With haggard eyes, harsh lips, and pallid skin, 

They look’d the furies that they were within ; 

On the grim walls their spectre shadows hung, 
Whilst thus, in varying tones, they hoarsely sung :— 
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1. 
First Sister. 


Twine the flax! Oh, pretty flax! 
Thou shalt hidden be in wax: 
Thou shalt rise a blazing torch, 
Fit for lamp or palace porch ; 
Thou shalt look on mighty things, 
Noble eyes—perhaps a king’s ! 
Draw the threads! Twist the twine! 
Whose love-labour equals mine ? 
II. 
Second Sister. 
Weave the flax! Oh, pretty flax ! 
Thou shalt ride on rustie backs : 
Not a London blight shall smutch thee ; 
Not a footman slave shall clutch thee ; 
But, as sweet as hawthorn air, 
Thou shalt be the peasant’s wear. 
Twine the threads! Twist the twine ! 
Whose sweet labour equals mine ? 
Ill. 
Third Sister. 
Weave the flax! Ply the looms ! 
This shalt sleep in lordly rooms ! 
Dainty feet shall tread upon it: 
Not a peasant e’er shall don it ; 
Not a poor man shall caress it 
For its warmth, nor beggar bless it. 
Twine the threads! Twist the twine ! 
Whose proud labour equals mine ? 
IV. 
Fourth Sister. 
Twist the threads! Oh, thou shalt deck, 
Pretty flax! a felon’s neck. 
Be thou hard, and coarse, and long, 
And (be sure of ’t) very strong ; 
If thou show’st a failing thread, 
Poor man! he may hurt his head.— 
Closer, closer, twist the line ! 
’Tis the felon’s pretty twine !— 
Torches may in chariots shine ; 
Shirts may sleep upon the line; 
Good is thine ! and good is thine! 
But what are all your deeds to mine? 








IRISH TRAVELLING ANECDOTE. 


TRAVELLING is decidedly a pleasant occupation, and nowhere plea- 
santer than in Ireland for those who love fun, and where you have 


“ Nothing else to do,” 
like the stars in “ Molly Bawn,” you could not do better than— 
“‘ Order your wings and be off to the west,” 


as Moore recommends us. It so happens I have the pleasure of know- 
ing both the authors whose lines I have quoted, and I have heard them 
both speak with enthusiastic warmth of the enjoyment they have had in 
revisiting the land of their birth, being welcomed by the open arms and 
hearts of their countrymen, and hearing their own songs reverberated 
by the echoes of their native hills, and floating across the silver waters 
of Killarney. Moore, by the way, alludes to this in one of his exquisite 
melodies, which is too tempting not to quote :-= 


Twas one of those dreams, that by music are brought 
Like a light summer haze o’er the poet’s warm thought, 
When, lost in the future, his soul wanders on, 

And all of this life, but its sweetness, is gone. 


The wild notes he heard o’er the water were those 
To which he had sung Erin’s bondage and woes, 
And the breath of the bugle now wafted them o’er 
From Erin’s green isle to Glena’s wooded shore. 


He listened—while high o’er the eagle’s rude nest 

The lingering sounds on their way loved to rest, 

And the echoes sung back from their full mountain quire, 
As if loth to let song so enchanting expire. 


It seem’d as if ev’ry sweet note that died here 

Was again brought to life in some airier sphere, 

Some heaven in those hills where the soul of the strain 
That had ceased upon earth was awaking again! 


Oh! forgive if, while listening to music whose breath 
Seem’d to circle his name with a charm against death, 
He should feel a proud spirit within him proclaim, 

“ Even so shalt thou live in the echoes of fame ; 


“ Even so, though thy memory should now die away, 
“ *T will be caught up again in some happier day, 
‘¢ And the hearts and the voices of Erin prolong, 
“ Through the answering future, thy name and thy song!” 

The honest exultation of the poet is here so just, that it delights us, 
and if ever man deserved it, it is Thomas Moore. But while Moore 
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manifestly exulted in the triumph he enjoyed at Killarney, that spirit of 
fun, which is sure to steal out of everything Irish, tinged the glowing pic- 
ture he painted of the reception given to him by his countrymen. “It is 
all very well,” said Moore, “ for me to tell you of my being a great per- 
sonage at Killarney, but Sir Walter Scott, who was there shortly after, 
told me something which amused me very much, showing what a strange 
notion these very people had of ‘a poet,’ though it was for my poetry 
alone I was to be valued. At a certain point in the lake, the boatman 
who vowed, Sir Walter told him, that was the place which Misther 
Moore liked so much. ‘ You mean Moore the poet,’ said Sir Walter,— 
‘Faix, he’s no poet* at all, but a rale gintleman, for he gave me half-a- 
crown. ” 

Now Killarney is a place Irishmen always rave about, but if they be 
poets as well, there is no stopping them. I have heard Lover tell how 
intense was the pleasure he experienced when he was awakened from his 
slumber after his first night at Killarney by his “angel’s whisper” being 
played on the bugle under his window by way of welcome to him, and 
the other bugle player, who would not be outdone, making a sort of 
Irish echo by returning “ Rory O’Moore.” 

This was a very elegant way of paying a compliment, by the by, and 
might be matter of pride to any man. It was certainly a heartfelt plea- 
sure to the author, who was destined, however, to have his pride taken 
down a peg a few days after. He was proceeding with a friend to Glenga- 
riff, and was waiting beside the mail “ car”—(for they have few “‘ coaches” 
left in the South of Ireland, Bianconi having revolutionized the system of 
travelling) surrounded by some friends, and most of them people of con- 
sideration, waiting for the moment to start, when two travellers by the 
same vehicle approached, and very unceremoniously took the cloaks of 
Lover and his friend, which had been previously placed on the side of 
the car commanding the best view of beauties which lay along the road 
they were about to travel, and threw them to the other seat. Lover, 
who has the hot blood of the Celt about him, at once interfered, and an 
angry altercation was about to ensue, when the driver of the car plucked 
the offending traveller by the skirt of the coat, and whispered in his ear 
something which made him give in at once. It was discovered after- 
wards the driver had pointed out to the offender, that those on whom 
he had attempted to commit a wrong, were “ not to be sneezed at. ”"— 
‘¢ Sure there’s all the principal gentlemen of Killarney come out to see 
them off, and the high sheriff himself at the head o’ them, and that the 
man wrote ‘ Rory O‘More’ sure, and the devil a one has a better right 
to the pick and choice of any sate on any car in Ireland !” 

The car started, and the gentlemen on either side, in Irish parlance, 
“ kept themselves to themselves ;” but on arriving at Kenmare in the 
evening, the invaders of the cloaked seats thought it better to hold out 
the olive branch, and sent a note across the coffee-room to express a 
hope, that, instead of the route being pursued on horseback, as an order 
from Lover to the landlord implied, a car and pair of horses should be 





* The term ‘poet’ is often applied among the lower orders in Ireland to express some 
reckless crack-brained fellow. 
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substituted, in which they might be permitted to join. The proposal 
was accepted, a pleasant supper followed, and an early start in the morn- 
ing agreed upon. 

The road between Kenmare and Glengariff is extremely mountainous, 
obliging passengers to alight frequently ; and it was in a walk up a stiff 
hill that one of the strangers in company with Lover suddenly addressed 
him thus :— 

“T believe, sir, I have the honour of addressing a distinguished 
author ?” 

Mr. Lover disclaimed any right to so proud a title. 

** Oh, sir, I believe a most distinguished author.” 

‘Indeed, sir, you are mistaken.” 

“No, no, sir—I know who you are—I am proud, sir, in having the 
honour to address the author of “* Jim Crow.” 

—‘ Here was an end of my glory,’ said Lover—* Rory O’More” 
being confounded with “Jim Crow,” brought my “ nobbs to nine 

ence. 
, This anecdote, in a condensed form, has been introduced by Mr. 
Lover in his pleasant entertainment, called “ Irish Evenings,’ a novelty 
which most agreeably surprised the town a fortnight ago. When first 
Mr. Lover's intention was announced of becoming in his own person an 
expositor of his country’s music and character, a good deal of curiosity 
was excited. The author of upwards of a hundred songs, many of them 
amongst the most popular of our day; the author of Irish novels, Irish 
dramas, and Irish legends, was looked upon as likely to do the subject 
justice ; and the world, to whose judgment he ventured thus publicly to 
appeal, were willing to receive him with welcome. This he must have 
felt when he heard the hearty and prolonged cheers which greeted his 
entrance upon the platform of the Princess’s Concert Room (a beautiful 
room by the way, and admirably adapted to convey sound), and that 
welcome given by a distinguished auditory, comprising rank and fashion, 
and literary and musical celebrity. Mr. Lover plunged at once into his 
subject ; and inan easy and conversational tone touched upon the early 
musical history of his country, all tending to prove an original school, 
and a fanciful nomenclature for the strings of the harp. He also con- 
tended that music is not to be considered as a frivolous pursuit ; that 
it has played an important part in our own history; and, from Venerable 
Bede and Cambrensis down to Fletcher of Saltoun, Mr. Lover happily 
adduced authorities in favour of his position. This dry ground he soon 
left, however, and asked indulgence for bis smal] voice in giving the 
appropriate song which followed, “‘ Whisper low,” written to the 
original Irish air of the “ The rejected Lover,” which name Mr. Lover 
said was ominous to him, but hoped, in the words of Rory O’More, 
that ‘“‘ names” as well as “‘ dhrames” might be allowed to go “ by con- 
trairies.” This little point was well received by the audience, and won 
favour for the reception of this first song, ‘‘ Whisper low,” one of Mr. 
Lover's very happiest effusions, and which we would quote, did our 
space permit. As for the singing of this song, it was the most novel 
thing possible. It was putting to the severest test the problem, whether 
expression would serve instead of voice. That in private, Mr. Moore 
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has this power in a marvellous degree, is notorious; and it was also 
well known that Mr. Lover was only second to him in that capability : 
but whether that mentality (if we may use the term) of singing could 
operate in the large area of a spacious concert room was yet to be tried, 
and Mr. Lover has made the experiment most successfully. 


“ One touch of feeling makes the whole world kin !”— 


And it is the feeling which he throws into his song, that makes his 
hearers forget the want of mere organic power. His singing of the 
** Angel’s Whisper” is so fine a reading of that touching song, that we 
had rather hear it in his diminished tones, than in all the volume of a 
tenor, or seductive sweetness. of a soprano. 

Mr. Lover has shown great judgment in not depending on his own 
singing alone ;—pleasing and curious as it is, it might want force for a 
whole evening, therefore has he selected two charming singers to assist 
in his illustrations—Miss Cubitt, who is vastly improving of late, and 
Miss Rollo Dickson (quite new to us), a sweet and tasteful warbler, 
whose clear, sound tones, and nice execution won her well-deserved 
applause—indeed, both the ladies were encored ; so was Mr. Lover, on 
his second evening, in ‘“* Widow Machree,”’ which he gave with great 
effect, but he wisely declined the honour, and “begged off,” though 
not without some difficulty, for the audience were rather bent on hav- 
ing it. One word, by the way, on the subject of encores. We look 
upon encores in general as injudicious. At the first glance, they seema 
pleasing testimony to the power of both author and singer—and singers 
are only too ready in general to yield to the temptation; but, if we 
look deeper into the matter, we see that a song, be it ever so good, is 
never so effective on its repetition. The public are, in this respect, 
like a child who cries for another cake, and when it gets it, cannot 
enjoy it. 

The lecture was, as might be expectedfrom Mr. Lover’s acquirements, 
scholarlike and gentlemanly ; displaying taste and feeling where they 
are appropriate, but much more frequently inspiring mirth ; and we cer- 
tainly never heard more hearty laughter, than that which rung through 
the Princess’s Concert Room. We cannot conclude, without wishing 
Mr. Lover all success in his new undertaking. We will go farther than 
wishes, and prophesy, to him much profit, and to the public a great 
deal of pleasure. 
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A FORCED MARCH WITH ESPARTERO. 


AmonGstT the various calumnies that have been circulated concerning 
the late Regent of Spain, perhaps the most glaringly untrue is the impu- 
tation of a want of personal courage. Whatever may be his abilities as 
a statesman or a general, as a soldier his bravery is unquestionable, and, 
indeed, has often led him into acts which, however laudable they might 
have been in a young officer who had his way to make in the service, 
might almost be qualified as rashness on the part of the leader of an 
army, whose life is of too great value to be risked like that of a mere 
subaltern. It would be easy to cite a dozen instances of dashing and 
headlong courage on the part of Espartero. The following anecdote 
may however suffice :— 

In was in the month of April, 1838, that the Carlist general, Count 
Negri, at the head of two or three thousand men, crossed the Ebro and 
made an incursion into Castile. As soon as this was known, several 
divisions of Christian troops started in his pursuit ; Iriarti in one direc- 
tion, Castaneda in another, Espartero himself, in a third. There was a 
good deal of marching and countermarching, but Negri’s movements 
were rapid, and his information good, and for some time he managed to 
elude his pursuers. I was then attached to Espartero’s division, and 
on his escort, which consisted of a troop of English lancers and a 
detachment of Spanish cazadores of the guard, together about eighty 
horses. 

The pursuit of Negri had lasted some days, and had brought us to 
Burgos, whence we marched at daybreak one morning, and late in the 
afternoon reached a village where we were to halt for the night. The 
men got into their billets, disencumbered themselves of their knapsacks, 
were beginning to cook their dinner, for which a severe march had given 
them a tolerable appetite. It was six o’clock in the evening. Suddenly, 
a boy, fourteen or fifteen years of age, mounted on a bare-backed horse 
that was literally white with foam came dashing full speed into the 
village, scattering the fires that had been lighted in the street, and 
causing a woeful disturbance among the temporary kitchens of the 
hungry soldiers. Regardless of the curses and threats vociferated after 
him, he galloped on, and only drew bit when he reached the centre of 
the town, where he inquired for the quarters of the general, for whom, 
he said, he had most important intelligence. Having, at length, been 
brought before Espartero, he stated that he had seen Negri and his 
division, not above two or three leagues off, marching in the direction of 
the Carrascal. 

Espartero could at first hardly credit this. None of the information 
he had had through more regular channels led him to believe the enemy 
so near. He suspected it might be some stratagem of the Carlists to 
put him ona wrong scent, and cross-questioned the boy severely and 
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minutely. The lad, however, was perfectly consistent in his replies ; 
nobody had sent him, he said; he saw the Carlists, took a horse out of 
a field, and came immediately to inform the general. 

It would not do to lose a chance. Espartero gave a few hurried 
orders to his aides-de-camp ; and the next minute the tired soldiers were 
disturbed in their culinary preparations by the roll of drums and braying 
of trumpets. Horses were resaddled, knapsacks and muskets resumed, 
half-cooked rations thrust into holster-pipes and haversacks, and in an 
incredibly short time the division was again on the march. Upon reach- 
ing the place where the boy said he had seen the Carlists, we found 
indications of the passage of a body of troops. ‘This gave fresh ardour 
to the pursuit, but, nevertheless, the men were so tired, that it was 
evident they would never be able to overtake the lightfooted moun- 
taineers we were in search of, and Espartero resolved to push on with 
his escort, leaving the others to follow more slowly. 

La Escolta ! Adelante la Escolta! was the cry, and away we went ; 
Espartero, his staff and aides-de-camp, about twenty in number, followed 
by the escort, in all about one hundred horsemen, the best mounted in 
the division. The lad who had brought the news was with us. ‘The 
general had promised him a large reward if he had spoken the truth; a 
rope and a tree, if he was misleading us. The poor boy seemed dread- 
fully frightened at this, but at the same time persisted in his story. 

On we went, at a hand-gallop where the ground was good, as fast as 
we could where it was steep and broken. We at length reached the 
Carrascal, which is a tavle-land of considerable extent on the top of a 
chain of mountains ; this was fine ground for a canter, and we made the 
most of it. At last, after a rapid and fagging march, we found ourselves, 
at about two hours before daybreak, on a sort of ridge, whence, looking 
downwards, we saw the fires of the Carlists who were bivouacked around 
two or three cottages, which served probably as quarters for their leaders. 
The night was very black, and we could see nothing but the fires, or 
occasionally the dark form of some sentinel pacing to and fro before their 
light. There was perfect stillness in the camp ; the Carlists were sleeping, 
totally unsuspicious of our vicinity. 

On our part we could do nothing but wait for daylight, by which time 
we trusted the division would be up. It was tantalising in the extreme 
to be so close to the enemy, whom we might easily have surprised, and 
not to have sufficient men to attack him; although, even had we been 
more numerous, it would still have been the best policy to wait till 
morning, for in the confusion of a night attack many of the Carlists 
would doubtless have escaped. ‘There we remained then, perfectly still, 
awaiting the arrival of the division, It was a most exciting situation ; 
and we were in a fever of anxiety and suspense, fearful lest our prey 
might yet slip through our fingers. We listened to every sound of the 
wind and rustle amongst the trees, taking it for the tramp of our 
approaching troops, although we knew well enough that they must still 
be a long way behind us. 

Two hours passed in this manner, during which we saw the bivouac 
fires one after the other smoulder away, and become extinguished. At 
last the first faint tinge of gray appeared in the east; a brass band was 
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heard clanging out the diana, and immediately all was bustle and pre- 
paration among the Carlists. They were soon ready for the march, and 
presently we saw along dark line winding like a huge snake through 
the glimmering twilight ; it was the Carlist column moving rapidly away, 
refreshed by the night’s repose, and marching at a pace which made it 
pretty evident we should never catch them if we waited the coming up of 
our tired comrades. It was a risking thing to do, to attack upwards of 
two thousand men with only a hundred dragoons; but the temptation 
was great, and Espartero was just the man to give way to it. Putting 
himself at the head of the escort, he gave the word, and dashed after the 
Carlists at a gallop. As soon as the latter perceived us, their handful of 
cavalry faced about, and made as if they would have charged us, but 
when they saw us coming steadily on, they turned and went off at a 
sauve-qui-peut sort of pace, which soon carried them to a safe distance. 
We did not care much about them; there were two thousand infantry 
marching in a column of fours, and we considered that if we made sure 
of those, it would not be a bad morning’s work. We soon overtook 
them, and without striking a blow, or killing or wounding a single man, 
we cantered along the side of the column, shouting as we passed, “ Halt! 
Down with your arms! Quarter for all!” The Carlists thought, no 
doubt, that a whole division was upon them, and panic-struck they 
obeyed our orders, and halted as they were bid. We rode to the very 
head of the column, right in front of everything, and then halted and 
faced about, and there we were with all our troubles before us: two 
thousand prisoners to keep, and a hundred men to keep them. 

It was now getting pretty light, and the Carlists were able to see our 
small numbers. Certainly, if they had chosen to give us a volley, they 
might have exterminated us, but they still supposed the division to be 
close at our heels, and thought it better to submit with a good grace. 
When it became broad daylight, and half an hour or more had elapsed 
without any accession to our strength, I saw some of the Carlist officers 
looking at one another, as much as to say, “ They have had too cheap a 
bargain of us.” We were scarcely even numerous enough to guard the 
muskets, and we should have found ourselves in the awkward position of 
having caught a Tartar, but for the very temerity of the attack, which 
prevented the enemy from suspecting how far we were from our main 
body. All remained quiet, and at last, to our great joy, the division 
came up, and our prisoners were secured, not a man escaping, except the 
cavalry and Count Negri himself, who accompanied them in.-their flight, 
and returned mightily crestfallen to the Carlist country. 

Inquiries were now made for the lad who had brought the information 
concerning the whereabout of the enemy; it appeared that he had been 
so terrified and confused by the menace of being shot or hung if he 
misled us, that when we charged he seized the opportunity of escaping. 
He concealed himself in some village, and several days elapsed before he 
could be traced; at last he was discovered, and by Espartero’s orders 
munificently rewarded for the important service he ‘had rendered to the 
Queen’s cause. 





HOW LATELY THE JOY-BELLS WERE 
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How lately the Joy-bells were ringing, 

To welcome thy marriage, young Bride ! 

How lately the fond summons bringing 

The friends of thy youth to thy side! 

Now, heavy and mournfully peeling 

The sound of thy funeral knell, 

And the steps of the mourners are stealing 
Thro’ the home where they brought thee to dwell! 
The home where all glad, and gay hearted, 
They blest thee and bid thee rejoice :-— 

But the light of thy smile is departed, 

And silent the tones of thy voice! 

Oh, weep ye the loved and the loving ! 

The fair happy face that is gone! 

The form, o’er which, cold and unmoving, 

Lies the weight of the funeral stone ! 

Yes, weep! for no angel was kinder 

Than she, in her beauty and bloom ; 

And dread was the stroke that consigned her 
So early, so prized, to the tomb. 

Remember her sadly! Remember 

When blossoms of Spring-time shall wave, 
And when the bleak winds of December 
Creep moaningly over her grave: 

When by Christmas hearths cheerfully blazing, 
The old year rolls silently by, 

And eyes that are wistfully gazing 

Perceive not the red embers die: 











Filled with visions of memories tender, 


Of happiness heavenly bright, 

And of stars in whose clear solemn splendour 
The churchyard lies gleaming by night !— 
The Saviour, acquainted with sorrow, 
Forbids not to mourn for the dead; 

Yet not as if death had no morrow 

Be the tears that we bitterly shed ; 

We know that we neer can behold her 

In the perishing beauty of Earth,— 

That our arms never more shall enfold her 
With welcomes of blessing and mirth,— 
But an awful and glorious meeting 
Remaineth to comfort us yet, 

In a world where our hopes are not fleeting, 
Where the sunshine of joy shall not set. 
There, night shall be turned into morning, 
And Darkness give place unto Day, 

The bruising, the weeping, the scorning, 
The turmoil of life pass away. 

There, gladly that innocent Spirit 
(Renewed by a Heavenly birth) 

Whole ages of bliss shall inherit 

For an hour of sorrow on Earth ! 

Yet hard is the Parents’ deep anguish 
Though by Faith, and Religion beguiled ;— 
Long, long must they sorrow and languish 
And yearn for their beautiful child. 

And long,—for his heart is but human,— 


The desolate bridegroom shall grieve, 





HOW LATELY THE JOY BELLS WERE RINGING. 


And that sweet face, half child and half woman, 


Still haunt him at morning and eve: 

At the sound of her light footsteps falling 
He shall murmur and smile in his sleep : 
In dreams he shall hear her voice calling 


And wake, to remember and weep ! 











A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE.* 


It was our intention to have reviewed this work seriously, in the 
present number of the Magazine; but an unlucky curiosity prompting 
us to turn, first, to the chapter at page 51, vol. 2—we stumbled on so 
bewildering a passage that we have done nothing but grope about in it 
ever since—even as the old woman who had her identity “ cut all round 
about,” and tried, in vain, to recognise herself by the help of her little 
dog. 

‘Mr. Hood was a wit about town, and a philosopher while recovering 
from ‘the effects of last night.’ His writings tended to give an 
unfavourable view of human nature, to make one suspicious and scorn- 
ful. On the whole, though you had been amused and interested as you 
went on, you were left uncomfortable, and wished you could forget what 
you had read.” 

A wit about town! What town? Certainly not London. Not, it 
may be taken for Granted, the Great Metropolis. ‘The Country knows 
better. We are hardly reckoned a wit, even at Whitsuntide, about Pon- 
der’s End—a mere village. About town, as unknown for jeux d’esprit 
as the Townley marbles. Had the phrase referred, indeed, to Horace 
or James Smith, it might have had some consonance; or likelier still, if 
it had been applied to our all-but namesake, the author of “Sayings and 
Doings,” who was notoriously a wit about town, and especially about 
midnight. Hook, as Mr. R. H. Horne truly says, possessed both wit 
and humour. It was he who, when C., the publisher, wished to re-christen 
his unprofitable “ Factory Boy,” replied, ‘‘«O, nothing more easy—call 
him the Unsatisfactory Boy !”—a repartee far beyond the wickedness of 
our wit, if it had been had up at Marlborough-street on purpose. 

Such a convivialist, famous for lighting up certain of the club-houses 
with laughing gas, had occasionally, no doubt, to philosophize at a 
serious breakfast, after a gay supper. As much has been hinted by his 
biographers. But who ever heard of our recovering from “the effects 
of over night?” Why, last night we drank nothing but gruel—not 
elevated by rum, and sugar, and spice, into a caudle,—but plain tempe- 
rance gruel—a cup of Scotch porridge drowned in a bason of water. 
Who could recover from that? The early Edinburgh Reviewers, indeed, 
professed, according to Sidney Smith, to “ philosophize on a little oat- 
meal,” but experience soon showed that it was impossible to be Trans- 
cendental on Horse-Parliament-Cakes. 

A worse count in the indictment now demands a plea—that “our 
writing tends to give an unfavourable view of human nature; to make 
one suspicious and scornful!” Not Guilty! It is no fault of ours if 
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some noses have a pugnacious turn-up with all mankind; if some faces, 
with what ought to be a pair of right-and-left eyes, cast only a sinister 
glance at the human race. It was never our peculiar pleasure to repre- 
sent our fellow-creatures as no better than they should be—on the 
contrary, like the good mother when somebody described her children as 
little angels, we “ wish they was.” If, therefore, those who have been 
amused and interested by our poor lucubrations, have been left uncom- 
fortable on the whole, and wished to forget what they had read, it must 
have been from some other cause than our misanthropy—the presence, 
perhaps, as objected to in the majority of our “ Whims and Oddities,” of 
some ‘* painful physicality ;” for example, an old man with his night-cap 
a-light ; an unpleasant incident enough, as a bare fact, but at least serio- 
comic when he goes sniffing down stairs to ask John and Mary if they 
do not smell fire? But it is as impossible to please all tastes as to suit 
some notions of coziness. Even in the first number of this magazine, 
there were readers of the “ Haunted House,” to whom a ghost or goblin 
of any kind would have been a real comfort. A desirable spectre is cer- 
tainly “A New Spirit of the Age,” and ought to figure conspicuously in 
Mr. George Robins’s next advertisement of an old Family Mansion. 

And now to come to a palpable personality, who will believe that we, 
a wit about Town, and a philosopher on sermons and soda-water, resemble 
‘‘a gentleman of a serious turn of mind, who is out of health”—or, in 
plain English, a consumptive Methodist parson? Grave we certainly 
are, and an invalid; but who can credit that with “this unpromising 
outside and melancholic atmosphere,” we are the wit of the Atheneum 
—the wag of the Carlton—the practical joker of the Garrick—the life 
of the Green Room? Who will swallow —? but stop. An ingenious 
friend suggests that we are, possibly, the victim of a mistake of the press 
—the substitution of a D for a K—that we have had our name, as Byron 
says, blundered in the Gazette. 


‘* Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt 
In the despatch : 1 knew a man whose loss 
Was printed Grove, although his name was Grose.” 


An explanation the more plausible, seeing that Mr. Horne has hung us 
elsewhere with compliments much too flattering to quote. So for the 
present we gratefully make our best bow to him, only requesting that 
in his second, or at any rate his third edition of “A New Spirit of the 
Age,” he will have the kindness to insert the following erratum :— 


Vol. II. page 57, 6th line from the top, for Hood read Hook. 








SONG.—By Samuvet Lover. 


THE EMIGRANT MOTHER, THE NIGHT BEFORE SHE SAILS FROM IRELAND, 


SLEEP, darling, sleep, while my tears wet thy pillow, 
Sleep without rocking, this last night here ; 

To-morrow thou’lt rock on the deep foaming billow, 
The winds for thy lullaby then thou ‘It hear: 

But when across the wide wave yonder, 

In freedom, thro’ stranger-lands we wander ; 

O then, with a holier feeling, and fonder, 
My heart—dearest Erin, will tura to thee ! 
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To the land of the stranger, my boy, we are going, 
Where flowers, and birds, and their songs are new: 
We'll miss, in the spring, our own wild-flowers rowing, 
And listen in vain for the sweet cuckoo. 

But in our dreams, so sweetly ringing, 

We'll fancy we hear the spring bird singing, 

And gather the flowers in our wild valley springing, 
And weep, when we wake, that the dream is untrue | 
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THE ECHO. 


Ir is with infinite pleasure that we announce to our friends and 
subscribers a change in the Proprietary, and a removal of the Office of 
this Magazine, which, with other salutary reforms, will enable us mate- 
rially to improve its constitution. We may advert with satisfaction to 
the evidence of progress in the present number; and we have already, 
for next month, the promise of a short communication from Mr. 
Charles Dickens, and of an original Poem, by R. Monckton Milnes, 
M.P. The first chapter of a New Novel, by the Editor, will also be 


given. 
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